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The Christian Vocabulary 
Wilfred ]. Bradnock 


(A continuation of the series “New Light from New Translations”) 


Even more complex are the difficulties which the translator must 
solve with regard to the terms for “Spirit” and “Holy Spirit’’, and here 
perhaps more than anywhere else it is vitally necessary to be sure what 
the original texts say. Most primitive peoples know something about 
spirits. They inhabit trees and mountain-tops, they are shadowy wraiths 


of departed men and women. They are like the unsubstantial smoke of the 
domestic fire or the still reflection in the jungle pool. They cause all kinds 
of mischief if not placated, sickness to ill-favoured children, accident and 
misfortune to the overweening and proud. They are released from the 
body at death and linger on to haunt their lifetime abodes. Not only men 
but animals have their “‘spirit’’, the ox, the lion, the pig and the goat. 
These may be interchangeable under certain conditions, especially at 
death, and each may symbolize some psychic quality of man. No wonder 
the translator is embarrassed! In most instances he knows he must steer 
clear of the popular terms because of their speciousness and possible 
treachery. Occasionally, however, some word has been chosen which 
means “the disembodied spirit of a man”. When used for the Spirit of 
God it carries with it the implication that God had died. From this it is 
easy for the native mind to imagine that the Holy Spirit is simply the 
disembodied spirit of a dead Jesus, while God Himself is equated with one 
of the pagan deities. Occasionally, however, patience is rewarded, and 
the most unpromising term made to serve the purposes of Christian 
thought. Translators who turn to the Greek find there a word which 
speaks of “breath’’, of life and movement where the underlying idea is 
not primarily of unsubstantiality but of divine influence and activity, not 
life-denying but life-giving, and in the case of the Holy Spirit always 
personal. Where the range of Biblical thought is so wide, translators 
have sometimes felt obliged simply to resort again to transliteration, 
perhaps using some adaptation of the word “Spiritus”, but by common 
consent this is the least satisfactory expedient. 
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On the other hand, in the case of the Luba-Katanga language, close | 
observation of a tribal custom provided a most suggestive term for | 
Paraclete or Comforter. J. A. Clarke tells us how in early days the word , 
used for “Comforter” suggested the relationship of mother and child. | 
It was an unsatisfactory word but the best that could be found, until one 
day the missionary happened to be present when Kabongo, the village | 
headman, was presiding over a court. One of the chief's advisers was 
continually addressed as ‘“Nsenga-Mukwashi", which had long been | 
thought to be a proper name. After the proceedings, however, it was 
discovered that this was a false conjecture, Nsenga really being a } 
functional title to describe the one whose task it is to interest himself in 
the people and stand by them in trouble, in other words to plead their } 
cause and be their advocate. So at last it was possible to give richness 
and meaning to such key passages as “If I go not away the Nsenga- 
Mukwashi will not come to you”, and “If any man sin we have a Nsenga- | 


Mukwashi with the Father’. 


Such characteristically Christian words as Love, Grace and Re- | 
demption have always been the subject of profound Biblical research. 
Even so it is easy to forget that such conceptions are essentially Christian, 
having no obvious counterpart in non-Christian religious systems. 

The idea of Saviourhood and redemption has been variously treated 
and often with considerable success as many backward and exploited 
peoples have had good cause to meditate long on their need for delive- 
rance. For example, in Luba-Katanga the first word used was derived 
from the background of slavery. Mr. Clarke tells how he first found the 
word when setting free by purchase a runaway slave boy. This first word. 
however, proved inadequate. Let Mr. Clarke tell in his own words how 
he found the perfect term: “There came a lad weeping, with body cruelly 
lacerated, saying to me, ‘See how cruel my master is to me!’ and I said, 
‘I will redeem you’. With piteous tears, he cried, “You are not able to 
redeem me. A great price only can be paid for my redemption’. ‘What 
shall I pay?’ I asked, ‘I can give calico and a gun if need be—I shall 
certainly redeem you’, but once more came the cry, ‘You are not able to 
redeem me, for you are no relation of mine. If you would help me, go to 
my father and mother, and bring them here with the ransom for my 
redemption. Only my parents or one of my relatives can redeem me. You 
may buy me, but I would be your slave’. So, after years of waiting, we . 
found the word Mukuji, which brought to us the significance of the | 


‘Kinsman-Redeemer'’. 


The Umbundu language also has a wealth of names for the Saviour. 
In the ancient days of slave-raids and of chattel slavery, the name used 
for one who delivered his fellows from captivity was Upopeli. The same 
word was used for one who freed a man from his debts. What better word 
for the Saviour of mankind? Another word used is Onjovoli, ‘the de- | 
liverer, the opener up of the spring-time’’. In a description of the beauty — 
of the African highlands at this season of the year, Dr. Tucker, the 
Umbundu translator, writes: “Tropical twilights brief but beautiful; sun- 
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lose sets and sunrises which surpass the power of painters to reproduce on 
for | canvas; the bewitchery of the tropical moon; the songs of birds of varied 
ord , hue and class; the abounding insect life; the variety of tree, hard and 


rid. | soft wood; lovely flowers, gladioli and orchids, violets and begonias, 
one | asparagus ferns and tree ferns...... Then, too, the midday hush when all 
lage | life seems to be resting under the blazing sun overhead...... The lovely 


was | spring has come after five months of dry, cold weather, when all the 
een | trees seem to be liberated and burst forth into a glorious array with 
was | abounding colours; greens of varied hue, rust, brown, gold, yellow, silver, 
Ja } pink and red. Then comes the rain, bringing new life and hope to man 
fin and beast’. This wonderful season is called in the picturesque Umbundu 
reir | language Onjovoli, and Christ is called Onjovoli—the spring-time herald, 
ess | the bringer of the new life, the passing away of the deadness of the 
ga- winter season. 
, The Luba-Katanga word for “Faith” in its New Testament connotation 
is Twi tabilo. This word means “echo”, and the way in which it came to 
te- | be adapted to the New Testament meaning gives a very good idea of the 


ch. way in which the translator goes to work. One day a missionary was on 
am, } a journey through wild and mountainous country. At midday he called 
his African porters to halt, and as they lay resting in the shade from the 
ed | merciless heat of the sun, an African picked up a stone and sent it 
ed } ricocheting down the mountain-side into the ravine below. After some 
re- seconds the hollow silence was broken by a plunging, splashing sound 
ed from the depths of the dark river-bed. As the echo died away the African 
he said in a wondering whisper “Twi tabilo, listen to it”. So was a precious 
d. word captured for the service of the Gospel in its Luba Christian form. 
w Twi tabilo—‘‘faith which is the echo of God's voice in the depths of 
ly | human sinful hearts, awakened by God Himself, the answer to his own 
d, ) importunate call”. The faith that is called into being by the divine 
to | initiative, God’s own gift to the responsive heart! Another aspect of the 
at ‘ word is beautifully illustrated in Shambala, where the word used means 
1 | literally ‘to hold as when a wife surrenders her child to the chief for 
10 | safe-keeping”. Its meaning is thus to trust someone with your most 
0 | precious possession. The Luba-Katanga word for unbelief provides an 
y admirable commentary on St. Paul's description of the state of heart and 
u | mind he found so prevalent in the pagan world. The word is Lugulala, 
e .. which is a reversive form of a verb which means “to say” or “to do” or 
e “to ask". To the Luba people, therefore, an unbeliever is a gainsayer, 
| an undoer, one who feels no need of God's favour or blessing, and so 
one who flies in the face of God, seeking to frustrate His purpose, who 
. makes the Word of God of non-effect, bringing to naught His counsels. 
J Yet another colourful phrase is Maboko abibi, which is used to describe 
; the measureless bounty of God's goodness. It speaks of one who gives 
| with both hands, and behind the phrase is the picture of a humble 
. | suppliant who draws near to petition the chief. In order to win the royal 
! favour he brings a gift, and no matter whether it be great or small, 
| precious or common, he presents it with both hands as a token that he 
gives without reserve. 
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A Note on Mark XI abtod yoelav 
Robert G. Bratcher 


This statement, which was the password to be used by the disciple 
who secured the colt for the Lord's entry into Jerusalem, has cause 
difficulty to translators and commentators. It is unique in Mark and 
would be the only place in the Gospel where the title “The Lord” i 
applied to Jesus should this be its meaning. Frederick C. Grant, com. 
menting on the passage in The Interpreter’s Bible, denies the historicity 
of the language, attributing it to “Early Church interpretation”.1 Vincent 
Taylor, in his recently published commentary on Mark examines and 
discards as unsatisfactory various explanations given of 6 Kvouoc. He con- 
cludes that the phrase refers to the owner of the animal, being also the 
subject of daootéAjer. He adds, “The difficulty is that we do not know 
where the owner was.” 2 

Granted that the phrase means the owner of the animal, why not 
press the inference to its logical conclusion, i.e. that Jesus Himself was 
the owner? It is quite obvious that our Lord, without His disciples 
knowledge, made all the necessary preparations for His entry into Jerv- 
salem. Having acquired the animal (not necessarily permanently) He 
and its keepers agreed on this password which would identify His 
disciples. They came, therefore, and upon being challenged by some 
bystanders answered: “Its owner is needing (it). And so they let 
them go. 

This interpretation requires that aitod modify 6 Kiiowc “the owner 
of it”. McNeile points out that the Syriac versions and Ephraim thus 
unite the words “as though Jesus claimed to be the real master of the 
animal”. 3 This interpretation is adopted by the American Professor E. A. 
McDowell. 4 This understanding of the phrase not only offers a reason- 


able explanation of the Greek as it stands, but also vindicates the histo- } 


ricity of the passage, alleviating the interpreter from the necessity of 
postulating the influence of later ecclesiastical tradition. 

It should be noticed, however, that Luke, unlike Mark and Matthew, 
probably understands the title in its Messianic sense, i.e. “The Lord has 
need of it’. In this he is not being inconsistent since he is the only one 
of the Synoptics who applies the title “The Lord” to Christ during His 


ministry (cf. 10!- 3% 4 1159 et passim). Furthermore, in his narrative 


the two disciples are challenged, not by bystanders, but by “the owners” 
of the animal (of aitod (193) ). Only by understanding this 
phrase in Luke as meaning “its (former) owners’ can he be made to 
agree with the other Synoptics, but at best this is a highly doubtful 
expedient. 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, vii. 825. 

2 The Gospel According to St. Mark, 454-5. 
3 The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 294. 
*Son of Man and Suffering Servant, 154-5. 
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Some Personal 


Reflections on New Testament Translation 


]. B. Phillips 


I feel myself rather unworthy to appear among the blessed company 
of Bible translators since I am not a professional scholar. The work 
which I have done on the Epistles and Gospels of the New Testament 
has been achieved by setting aside one morning a week in the midst 
of busy parochial life and, as all parish priests will know, even time 
set apart by oneself is very liable to be interrupted by others! It is 
probably obvious therefore to the expert eye that my translation has 
not been done in the quiet of a book-lined study, surrounded by works 
of reference. But the task was not carried out with one eye on the 
experts, but with the single objective of making the New Testament 
Scriptures plain to the ordinary man and woman, who is frequently 
baffled and bewildered by the archaisms and obscurities of the Autho- 
tised Version. 

I may truthfully say that I did not set out to be a public translator 
at all. For my initial work on “Letters to Young Churches” was no 
more than an attempt to make the Epistles plain to a large London 
Youth Group to whom, in the Authorised Version, they were frankly 
unintelligible. By some fortunate chance I sent a copy of my version 
of “Colossians” to C. S. Lewis, whose work, (this was in 1941), I was 
greatly enjoying. His encouraging reply, in which he said that reading 
my version was “‘like seeing a familiar picture after it's been cleaned”, 
made me feel that it was worth continuing this clarification for eventual 
publication. The work was carried on under some difficulty in the 
intervals of the blitz and during periods of fire-watching, but was 
eventually published in 1947. Today it has sold something like 100,000 


' copies in various parts of the world. 


It was only after a great deal of hesitation that I began translating 
the Gospels, and only then because many people urged me to make 
the attempt. I felt that while many people would not greatly mind my 
“taking liberties’ with the words of St. Paul or St. John, a great 
deal of hostility might be aroused if I attempted the same sort of trans- 
lation with the Gospels, and especially with what may be the ipsissima 
verba of Christ Himself. However, so far my fears appear to have been 
largely groundless and my version of the Gospels has been most kindly 
received. 

In view of the, to me at least, surprising success of this method of 
translation, it may prove of interest to write of the principles which lie 
behind the work I have attempted to do. They are as follows: 

1. To me the test of a real translation is that it should not read 
like translation at all. When I was a small boy I read with avidity 
“The Swiss Family Robinson” without realising that it was a translation. 
In latter years I have read, if not with avidity, at least with deep interest, 
the works of Nicolas Berdyaev, and again it was some time before I 
discovered that I was reading a translation. More recently still I have 
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read “The Odyssey” and “The Canterbury Tales” in the excellent 


Penguin Classics, and here again it is seldom possible to detect 4 


false notes of ‘Translators’ English”. To my mind real translation 
should carry over not only the meaning in verbal equivalents, but some. 
thing of the feel and style and atmosphere of the original work. 

2. I owe to my late Headmaster a hatred of ‘Translators’ English”. 
The ‘cribs’ which we were allowed to use in the Classical Sixth at 
school were full of it, and one has not to look far today to find 


translations which, though the meaning is perfectly clear, are written } 


largely in a language which has never been spoken or written in any 
country in any age. This even applies to some modern translations 
of the New Testament, and although this is not the place for making 
such exposures I have many times demonstrated in lecturing how 
common is the occurrence of ‘Translators’ English’’ in some versions 
of the New Testament which are still published. 


In the process of translation, then, one of the stages is to read aloud } 


the version reached so far, and to examine it with the utmost severity 
for this most grievous fault. In my judgment a book of the New 
Testament will never “live” nor carry its proper weight to the reader, 
unless the style and form of the language is such as is understood 
and appreciated by the reader of today. 

3. The above remarks bring me naturally to the question of the 
New Testament language itself. I naturally feel my own temerity in 
finding myself opposed to Dr. E. V. Rieu who writes a most readable 
and persuasive introduction to his own translation of the four Gospels. 
Yet in spite of such a weight of authority I cannot easily erase from 
my mind my own strong impression that koiné was not a cultured language 
at all. Indeed, I can remember well my own feelings when after seven 
years of Classical Greek I first read the New Testament. I was quite 
profoundly shocked—it was almost like descending from the works of 
Shakespeare to, let us say, the Vicar's letter in the parish magazine! 
To me it has become part of that amazing humility of God, by which 
His only-begotten Son was born in a stable, that these records of the 
life of the Son of God and the letters of the early Church should have 
been written, not in the most beautiful language which man has ever 
produced, but in a tongue whose greatest virtue was that it was very 
widely used and understood. 

Naturally the style of the translator must suit what he believes to 
be the style of the original. If he wants to give it majesty and an antique 
glamour, he cannot, in my view, easily improve on the Authorised 
Version. But if he believes that it was written in the language of the 
ordinary people nearly 2,000 years ago, he cannot do other than use 
the language of the ordinary people today. 

4. The next principle which I set myself in translating is the one 
of imaginative sympathy with the writer of long ago. If a translator 
sincerely puts himself in the place of, shall we say, Paul in prison, 
then he is automatically saved from the monstrosity of stilted language. 
If for the time he is in imagination being Paul, he will forget not only 
the critics but also his fellow translators. He is no longer trying to win 
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a competition for good translation; on the contrary, he is doing all he 
can to bring the trenchant, meaningful and often moving words of 
Paul across the centuries without alteration or dilution. Such a method 
is not impossible in the case of Paul, about whom we know for certain 
quite a number of facts, but it does of course become difficult when 
translating the Gospels. For myself I have taken the bold step of trying 
to imagine myself as the original writer, whether he be the careful and 
precise Matthew, the sturdy, blunt Mark, the sympathetic, understanding 
Luke, or the more profound and mystically-inclined John. 

To claim to have succeeded in keeping all these high principles 
without fail would of course be absurd, but I am convinced that they 
are the kind of principles which should underlie all good and conscien- 
tious translation. It is unfortunately only too easy in translating the 
New Testament to read back into simplicities subtleties which were 
almost certainly not intended. The translator must be very firm with 
himself here, and not allow either his own views or preferences, or 
those of the Church to which he belongs, to influence his work. He 
should have, I think, exactly the same freedom and exactly the same 
scrupulosity as the conscientious modern translator has in translating 
any other ancient work into the language of today. 

I feel I must add to the above principles the obligation of the 
translator to keep in mind at all times the people for whom he is 
translating. If I am right in suggesting that he must be imaginatively 
in sympathy with the author, I am quite sure that he must also be in 
sympathy, (and this may be at least as difficult a task), with his 
potential readers. Just as a successful broadcaster does not speak into 
space, nor allow himself to be overwhelmed by the possible listening 
millions, but speaks intimately to an imaginary small group, so the 
translator today must never lose sight of both the capabilities and 
limitations of the readers for whom he is doing his work. A translation 
which may be perfectly intelligible and satisfactory for the scholar may 
be quite unintelligible to the ordinary reader. Speaking as a parish priest 
and not as a scholar, I am sure that we nearly always over-estimate 
the intelligence and adaptability of the majority of our readers. The 
really intelligent will of course always be able to look after himself, 
and my own great concern is for those, particularly among the younger 
generation, who have no Biblical or Christian background and who are 
quite unfamiliar with the most elementary religious technical terms. 
Before we can translate successfully for them, we have got to understand 
the limits of their workaday vocabulary and something of the thought- 
forms in which they can accept ideas. This does not mean, I| think, 
“writing down” to the masses so much as understanding the ways in 
which they think. Again it would be presumptuous to suppose that I 
have wholly succeeded in doing this, but I think it is worth placing 
on record that it has at any rate been one of my guiding principles. 

I suppose every translator has his own methods, but it may be of 
interest if I reveal something of my own! Obviously the first step is to 
decide on the textual reading to be followed, and here one can do no 
more than pay a humble tribute to those whose tireless labours are 
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gradually giving us a more and more reliable text. Sometimes, of course, 
when experts disagree the burden of choice falls unavoidably upon the 
translator himself, but in most cases I have felt grateful for the guidance 
of the expert. A careful if rough translation is then made of the Greek 
and the passage is read aloud, perhaps several times, while a severely 
critical ear is alert for words or expressions which are obscure, archaic 
or savouring of Translators’ English. Then the passage is tidied and 
~ and read once more, perhaps after an interval of some weeks, 
t is “tried out” on various kind friends, and all criticisms are carefully 
considered. Finally, the Greek text is read again to make sure that 
successive revisions of the English have not modified or altered the 
original meaning. At this final stage it is not unknown for some “clever” 
twist or telling phrase to be abandoned for the good and simple reason 
that it does not represent fairly what the Greek says! 

I hope I shall not be accused of self-advertising when I mention 
the results, the impact upon the reader. I only mention it because, after 
all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. If we do know that the 
Word of God has “got across” successfully to modern ears, then surely 
we can reasonably feel justified in our methods. Scores and scores of 
people have written to me saying such things as these: “I have under- 
stood what St. Paul was driving at for the first time’; ‘I never thought 
I could be interested in the New Testament, but I felt myself going 
on and on...... this book says something to us today”; “reading this 
book (the Epistles) has made me see for the first time what Christianity 
is all about’; “I carry this book with me everywhere—it seems to me 
so alive and God speaks to me through it”; “I find my young people, 
who previously were bored by a few verses of the Authorised Version, 
will now listen to a whole Epistle with deepest attention, and even 
ask for more’. Such remarks, and many more like them from America, 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Australia and almost all English-speaking parts 
of the world, are surely proof that the methods which I have adopted 
are, if not altogether ideal in the sight of scholars, reaching the people 
with the Word of God. (Moreover, I would like to add in a very small 
voice that I have the highly-treasured congratulations of three of our 
leading Biblical scholars.) 

Perhaps I may be allowed in conclusion to quote a few examples 
of my version which may illustrate the points I have made: 


St. Luke 11 : 46—48 


_“Yes, and I do blame you experts in the Law! For you pile up 
back-breaking burdens for men to bear, but you yourselves will not 
lift a finger to shift them. Alas for you, for you build memorial tombs 
for the prophets—the very men whom your fathers murdered. You 
show clearly enough how you approve your fathers’ actions. They did 
the actual killing and you put up a memorial to it.” 


St. Luke 18: 9~—14a 


Then he gave this illustration to certain people who were confident 
of their own goodness and looked down on others: 
“Two men went up to the Temple to pray, one was a Pharisee, 
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itse, | the other was a tax-collector. The Pharisee stood and prayed like 
the | this with himself, ‘O God, I do thank Thee that I am not like the 
ance | rest of mankind, greedy, dishonest, impure, or even like that tax-collector 
reek | over there. I fast twice every week; I give away a tenth-part of all 
rely | my income’. But the tax-collector stood in a distant corner, scarcely 
haic | daring to look up to Heaven, and with a gesture of despair, said, ‘God, 
and | have mercy on a sinner like me’. I assure you that he was the man who 
= went home justified in God's sight rather than the other one.” 
St. John 1:1—5 
the At the beginning God expressed Himself. That Personal Expression 
er was with God and was God, and He existed with God from the 
son beginning. All creation took place through Him and none took place 
without Him. In Him appeared Life and this Life was the Light of 
1on mankind. The Light still shines in the darkness, and the darkness has 
- never put it out. 
ely St. John 4: 19—24 
of “Sir”, said the woman again, “I can see that you are a prophet! 
er- Now our ancestors worshipped on this mountain, but you Jews say 
jht that Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship—”. 
ng “Believe Me”, returned Jesus, “the time is coming when worshipping 
nis the Father will not be a matter of ‘on this mountain’ or ‘in Jerusalem’. 
ty Nowadays you are worshipping with your eyes shut. We Jews are 
ne worshipping with our eyes open, for the salvation of mankind is to 
le, come from our race. Yet the time is coming, yes, and has already come, 
n, when true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit and in reality. 
n Indeed, the Father looks for men who will worship Him like that. God is 
a, Spirit, and those who worship Him can only worship in spirit and in 
ts reality.” 
St. John 6: 65—~69 
I] Then He added, ‘This is why I said to you, ‘No one can come 
r to Me unless My Father puts it into his heart to come’.” 

As a consequence of this, many of His disciples withdrew and no 
s longer followed Him. So Jesus said to the Twelve, “And are you too 


wanting to go away?” 
“Lord”, answered Simon Peter, “who else should we go to? Your 
words have the ring of eternal life! And we believe and are convinced 


that You are the Holy One of God”. 


Romans 5:1—6 

Since then it is by faith that we are justified, let us grasp the fact 
that we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Through 
Him we have confidently entered into this new relationship of grace, 
and here we take our stand, in happy certainty of the glorious things 
He has for us in the future. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that we have only a hope of future 
joys~—we can be full of joy here and now even in our trials and troubles. 
Taken in the right spirit these very things will give us patient endurance; 
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this in turn will develop a mature character, and a character of this 
sort produces a steady hope, a hope that will never disappoint us. 
Already we have some experience of the love of God flooding through 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit given to us. And we can see that it 
was while we were powerless to help ourselves that Christ died for 
sinful men. 


Romans 8 :18—21 


In my opinion whatever we may have to go through now is less 
than nothing compared with the magnificent future God has planned 
for us. The whole creation is on tiptoe to see the wonderful sight of 
the sons of God coming into their own. The world of creation cannot 
as yet see Reality, not because it chooses to be blind, but because in 
God's purpose it has been so limited—yet it has been given hope. And 
the hope is that in the end the whole of created life will be rescued 
from the tyranny of change and decay, and have its share in the 
magnificent liberty which can only belong to the children of God! 


Ephesians 3: 14—19 


When I think of the greatness of this great Plan I fall on my knees 
before God the Father (from Whom all fatherhood, earthly or heavenly, 
derives its name), and I pray that out of the glorious richness of His 
resources He will enable you to know the strength of the Spirit's inner 
re-inforcement—that Christ may actually live in your hearts by your 
faith. And I pray that you, firmly fixed in love yourselves, may be 
able to grasp (with all Christians) how wide and deep and long and 
high is the love of Christ~and to know that love for yourselves. May 
you be filled through all your being with God Himself! 


Colossians 3: 12—14 


As, therefore, God's picked representatives of the new humanity, 
purified and beloved of God Himself, be merciful in action, kindly in 
heart, humble in mind. Accept life, and be most patient and tolerant 
with one another, always ready to forgive if you have a difference 
with anyone. Forgive as freely as Christ has forgiven you. And, above 
everything else, be truly loving, for love is the golden chain of all 
the virtues. 


I would like to add as a sort of postscript two very strong impressions 
which this work of translating has left upon me. The first is the extra- 
ordinarily live quality of the Epistles, which, as I have said above, 
I translated first. The very fact that they are written unself-consciously 
without an eye to posterity, and yet deal with matters of eternal 
significance, gives them a breath-taking vitality. Spiritual truths and 
experiences which we tend to regard rather wistfully are their normal 
breath of life. They are not imitating some high ideal; they are simply 
expressing what has happened to human life and what could always 
happen to human life,—its invasion, perceptible and demonstrable, by 
the living Spirit of God Himself. 
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The chief impression left on my mind after translating the Gospels 
is not of the authors’ style, skill or accuracy, but that of the Person 
of Christ Himself, which arises from their incomplete and sometimes 
almost naive accounts of His Life. I find it quite remarkable that while 
we have so meagre a record of that unique Life, (and, in passing, 
no record whatsoever of what Jesus taught between His Resurrection 
and Ascension), how arresting and commanding is the personality of 
Christ. All four evangelists together give us, at any rate by modern 
standards, a sketchy and incomplete portrait. Yet somehow, either by 
a divinely implanted instinct or by the direct working of the Holy Spirit 
Himself, these brief sketches build up in the mind an unforgettable 
Figure which we can hardly fail to recognise as the obvious Lord and 
Master of us all. 


Questions and Answers on Balinese Luke 


(This is the third series of questions submitted by Dr ]. L. Swellengrebel 
to the New Testament Committee of the Netherlands Bible Society with 
the Committee's replies. Earlier contributions in this series may be found 


in Vol I, no. 1, p. 29 and Vol. II, no. 1, p. 25). 


1. Question: 

In Luke 2:35 is the parenthetic clause, addressed to Mary: “Yea 
a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also”. Only where there is 
a very good understanding of punctuation marks and where readers 
know how to read aloud very well can the meaning of this construction 
be clear to readers and listeners. On Bali neither is the case and in my 
mind I already hear the text becoming botched as it were. I should 
therefore prefer to place this clause as a separate sentence at the end, 
more or less as Moffatt has it: “and your own heart, it will be cut as 
it were (or pierced) by a sword”. The final sentence with hopdés would 
come before this sentence and immediately following verse 34. 


Answer: 
No objection to your proposal. 


2. Question: 

When it is not possible to render Luke 1:68—75 in one long 
sentence, in which parts does the committee consider it could be best 
divided and what linking words should be used to approach the original 
text as nearly as possible? 


Answer: 

This is not such a simple matter, particularly since the committee 
is not in the position to judge of the value of the Balinese linking words 
at your disposal. The following therefore is designed to be more an 
example of possible division, while maintaining the mutual connection 
of the parts, than a final construction. You may find a better solution 
yourself along the same lines. 
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1 : 68a Blessed be ...... Israel. 
68b—69 He has remembered ...... servant. 
70 He has thus spoken ...... began. 
71 (This signifies, or: this is) salvation from ...... hate us, 
72 So He shows himself merciful to our fathers and 
remembers His holy covenant. 
73—75 According to the oath ...... days of our life. 


The committee could not find a way to divide further the last passage 
73—75. 


3. Question: 


Luke 1 : 69, “horn of salvation”. The Balinese language has a very 
similar metaphor in tjaling, “tusk, fang’’. It indicates the champion in 
a battle or the leader and hero of a kingdom, the chief man of a tribe. 
My assistants were favourably inclined towards using ‘fang of peace”, 
e.g. in a figurative sense. Still the further Indonesian translations known 
to me, keep the figure “horn”. 


Answer: 


The committee has no objection to “fang” or ‘‘tusk” in itself, but 
suggests that a rendering, which deviates from the accepted, already 
published Indonesian versions, might be less satisfactory to yourself. We 
think this should be avoided wherever possible. 

(Note: The Balinese translation now gives the literal rendering “horn”. 


4. Question: 


Luke 1 : 80, compare 2 : 40. In the second text the idea of growing 
up and developing bodily strength seems to dominate. My assistants 
would prefer to render the first text with something like this: “growing 
steadfast through the guidance of the spirit’, owing to the following 
word “‘spirit’’. I myself see, on account of the similarity of the two texts, 
in 1:80 more the implication that the physical development also was 
guided by the spirit. 

Answer: 


Physical development is indicated in both places. The committee 
therefore agrees with your opinion in respect to Luke 1 : 80. 


5. Question: 


Luke 3:7, “generation of vipers”. My Christian Balinese reviser 
was convinced that viper meant the Paradise snake. The rendering in 
the Bahasa Indonesia is responsible for this by its use of the same word 
in the above passage and in one like 2 Cor. 11 : 3. My Hindu-Balinese 
assistants objected to words for any species of snake being employed 
at all, since the Balinese never use these in expressions of condemnation. 
They proposed “generation of blood suckers” or “generation of creeping 
vermin”. For the time being I use the name of a snake most resembling 
a viper. Does the committee, however, consider the second proposed 
rendering acceptable? In the Balinese language this term has an execratory 
sense, which is clear to any reader. 
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Answer: 

Mt. 3:7, 12 : 34, 23: 33; Lk. 3: 7 gennémata echidnén, ‘generation 
of vipers”. 2 Cor. 11 : 3 has ophis. This word has not only the ordinary 
meaning of “reptile”, but here and elsewhere it can be used also to indicate 
Satan. The above named passage must therefore not be related to verses 
as 2 Cor. 11:3 and the same term should not be used for them. Since 
the Hindu-Balinese reader would read the opposite of condemnation in 
the word snake here, this should certainly be avoided. In that case the 
committee would prefer “generation of creeping vermin”. 


6. Question: 

Luke 22 : 34, compare verse 62. The construction of verse 34 “not 
COW «0.00. before” may be very easily rendered in Bali, but it gives the 
impression, as my assistant pointed out, “if necessary the cock will 
crow later than usual; since the denial must first take place”. This 
therefore lays stress on the fact and not on the time of the denial. 
The construction of verse 62, however, leads to a rendering with emphasis 
on the time. Is it desirable to maintain this distinction or rather to avoid 
the possibility of a different impression being given by each of the texts? 
In that case, 34 will undoubtedly have to be rendered in conformity 
with 62. 

Answer: 

It is not desirable to introduce a “‘cock-miracle” in the N.T.! There 
should therefore be no distinction between the two places. The stress 
must fall on the time as the point before which something happens and 
not on the necessity of the denial taking place before the cock can 
begin to crow. 


7. Question: 

In Luke 22 : 26, is “the chief priests and the scribes” a more precise 
definition of the membership of the presbuterion (compare Bahasa 
Indonesia: “the council of elders gathered, i.e. the chief priests and 
scribes”) or are these two groups to be considered as forming the council 
together with the “group of the elders of the people’’? 

Answer: 

The presbuterion comprised the presbuteroi, archiereis, and gram- 
mateis and is thus identical to sanhedrion. Since the presbuteroi are 
already included in the word presbuterion, they probably are not named 
again in the more precise definition. Archiereis te kai grammateis is 
certainly to be taken in this way, as Bahasa Indonesia has it, and not 
as complementary. 


8. Question: 

Luke 22: 69, “‘on the right hand of the power of God”. The com- 
bination of right hand or side with an abstraction such as ‘power’ is 
unthinkable for all my assistants, notwithstanding the Bahasa Indonesia 
clearly leads to this construction. Is there any serious objection to “at 
the right hand of God, the all-powerful’? 


Answer: 
No objection. 
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9. Question: 


Luke 23:15, Gr. pros hémas. Is this “us” meant by Pilate to 
implicate the people and the priests with himself in the affair or is 
it the kind of plural used by an official speaking as a representative of 
the governing power? The Javanese gives definite preference to the first: 
“to me and you”. 

Answer: 


As there is no example of the plural of “officialdom” in the New 
Testament, it is best to follow the Javanese translation here. 


10. Question: 

In Luke 24 : 32, “Did not our heart burn within us?’’. So far as | 
can see, it is impossible to keep to this metaphor in Balinese. It would 
imply an expression of.sorrow. What is the value of these words in 
Greek? I have provisionally given, “Was not our spirit attracted or 
carried away?” 

Answer: 


The meaning is this: their hearts already began to throb as the 
direction of the Lord’s argument gradually became clearer to them. It 
therefore expresses the emotion of happiness and anticipation. “Attracted” 
would be right and better than ‘carried away”. 


11. Question: 


In Luke 11:20, daktulos “finger”, there is a similar difficulty as 
in rendering the Gr. cheir in Luke 1:66. In my opinion the literal 
translation in Luke 1:66 is not defensible and the same applies here. 
The Bahasa Indonesia has paraphrased. I must do the same; but in this 
way the Greek cheir and daktulos are similarly rendered. Is there any 
objection to this and if so, how can the difference in sense be indicated? 

Answer: 

If, as you say, there is actually no alternative, a paraphrase as for 
cheir in 1:66 is unavoidable. No real difference between cheir and 
daktulos as metaphoric terms can be given. 


12. Question: 


Luke 11 : 21, Gr. aulé. Can the committee supply me with information 
as to the caste of Satan?! The word aulé compels one to a term which 
suggests a domicile larger than a “house”. Bode indeed employs a word 
denoting palace, but along this line on Bali I am inevitably involved in 
High Balinese expressions. This brought up the question formulated 
above, which will probably remain unanswerable. Would it be possible 
to find a solution by using a word denoting bigger dimension, for 
instance “house and grounds’, “compound”. The Greek allows this here, 
I believe. 

Answer: 

The committee is unable to give you any information with relation 
to the caste of Satan! There is, however, no objection to rendering this 


aulé as “house and grounds” or “compound” and your difficulty is thus 
solved. 
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13. Question: 

Luke 11:27. My attempt at a literal translation of this beatitude, 
maintaining the “‘part-for-the-whole”’ construction, drew a mocking laugh 
from one of my helpers, while clearly shocking the other. I therefore gave 
up this translation and put “blessed the woman that bore and suckled 
you”. My reviser Madé Mawa, however, had serious objections to this, 
as he sensed in the literal translation (which the translation in Bahasa 
Indonesia also gives) a deeper meaning, which naturally was lost in 
my rendering. I promised to put this question before the committee. 
Is there a deeper meaning? If so, what would it be? If not, is there 
any objection to a rendering as suggested above? 


Answer: 

The committee cannot discover a deeper meaning in this beatitude. 
It is, as you yourself correctly surmise, a “‘part-for-the-whole” con- 
struction. Your proposal gives of course a more everyday rendering and 
is not so lyrical, but if the literal rendering may give offence, it must 
be avoided. 


14. Question: 

Luke 11 : 31—32, “the men of this generation”, ‘the men of Nine- 
veh". The translation runs best when one says “people of this generation” 
and ‘the people of Nineveh”, but this construction gives no indication 
of sex. Is andres ‘‘men"’ in 31 used expressly in contrast to the feminine 
“queen” of verse 31? 


Answer: 
No “man-woman” antithesis is meant in 31—32, and there is no 
objection to a translation as “people”. 


15. Question: 


Luke 11 : 49, “said the wisdom of God”. It is considered impossible 
in the Balinese language to ascribe an action to an abstract. I hesitatingly 
ventured on the rendering “there is a word coming forth from the 
wisdom of God”. My Christian-Balinese assistant saw no other way 
either, although he also felt much hesitation. 


Answer: 


It will not be possible to avoid attributing action to an abstract in 
every case. This would bring with it extremely serious consequences! 
Compare John 1 and Proverbs 8. Originally this was an element alien 
to the Dutch and to many other languages. Later, however, it became 
an accepted expression. The committee therefore would earnestly 
recommend your introducing this into Balinese if at all possible. Should 
this prove quite impossible and you be compelled to use a paraphrase 
it will be important to preserve something of the hypostatical character 
of “the wisdom of God”, so that more will be conveyed than simply “the 
wise God". You have been successful in the case of the cited text. 
Other passages will probably afford greater difficulties. 

(Note: The suggested rendering was provisionally adopted.) 
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16. Question: 


Luke 12: 36, ek tén gamén. The New Dutch Version has “from 
the wedding”. Some translations have “from a wedding”, as in the Bahasa 
Indonesia. The first suggests his own wedding, the second can in any 
case imply another's marriage feast, which the Lord attended as a guest. 
Which is the most acceptable of the two exegeses? 

Answer: 

Dutch “the wedding” leaves open whether this was his own or 
another's; a wedding definitely indicates another's in Dutch. If there is 
a way of using a definite article (or something similar) in Balinese, as 
the Dutch does, to allow of both exegeses (perhaps with slightly stronger 
suggestion of his own wedding), this would be the best. Should you be 
compelled to indicate specifically whether it was his own or another's 
wedding, the committee would consider the first as the better translation. 


17. Question: 


Luke 13:35, “your house”. Javanese and the Bahasa Indonesia 
have the literal “house” adding “ruined” or “desolate” thus following 
the Textus Receptus. If it is more correct to follow Nestle here also, 
I should be compelled to render somewhat more freely since otherwise 
the statement will not be understood in Balinese. I ventured ‘your land 
shall be left to your whim”. If there are objections to this construction, 
I should be glad to get a further explanation of this sentence, which 
will make it possible for me to work out another rendering. 

Answer: 

The committee cannot see your construction as entirely correct. 
The implication in the original is that the house of Jerusalem (i.e. the 
temple?) is deserted of God; there will no more be any divine presence. 

Further question: 

If I am not mistaken, the committee’s special objection is against 
rendering “house” as ‘country’. The impression given by the Bahasa 
Indonesia is that the houses and homes of Jerusalem will fall desolate. 
You yourself also maintain “house’’ in your reply, although the addition 
of “(the temple?)"" shows that you mean a more or less metaphorical 
use of the word. I cannot possibly find any Balinese term, meaning 
“temple” and “house” at the same time. Is it defensible that I adopt 
the exegesis “temple” and look for something like “the temple with 
you” or “the house of God in your city’? 

Answer: 

There is no objection to such a translation as “the house oi God 
with you”. 

18. Question: 

Luke 15:18, 21, “sinned against heaven” is extremely difficult to 
translate literally into Balinese. Is one justified in giving “sinned against 
God"? 

Answer: 

It is a great pity that such a metonymy for God must be given 
up altogether, but if it would foster an impression of “sinning against 
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the heavens, the firmament’’, you have actually no choice. The only 
thing to do then is to render “sinned against God”. 


19. Question: 

Luke 16:19, 32. The term “abode of the dead” (“hades”) is 
difficult to translate in its general sense. The meaning of the text here 
seems to be that in the hereafter there is a ‘place of torment’’ and 
“place of consolation’. “Abraham's bosom” can be maintained in Balinese 
to indicate the latter. The regular word for the former is kawah, the 
hell kettle in which the evil are boiled (often shown in the reliefs as 
a brass pot with cow’s-head). I employed this word to translate hades 
in v. 23 but wonder if I gave the word a too unfavourable implication 
in this way. 

Answer: 

It is true that v. 23 shows the rich man as being in the place of 
torment, but still the Greek has hades and not geenna. The word should 
therefore preferably be rendered in a more neutral way (“place of the 
dead” or some similar expression), eventually a transcription of hades. 
The committee fears deplorable results, if the Balinese mythology be 
incorporated literally. What if this is done in eschatological passages 
also? So the door might be opened for many alien elements to creep 
into the N.T. 

(Note: Conforming to the committee's proposal, ‘land of the dead” 
was chosen.) 


20. Question: 

Luke 17:35. The two translations in the Bahasa Indonesia and 
Javanese are not specific as to whether these are women grinding together. 
Two Dutch translations are especially ambiguous. My Christian assistant 
also wished to leave the passage ambiguous. One argument was that 
34 and 36 are also ambiguous as to whether men are meant. “Grinding” 
can best be rendered as nebuk, “pounding rice or maize”, (“‘grinding” 
for the Balinese has little to do with normal household labour). This word 
nebuk also possesses a natural association with women’s work. In my 
own opinion the Balinese and also other Indonesian translations should 
expressly keep to the feminine form, if this was definitely chosen in the 
original. In that case one should give “female persons’ . the customary 
term for “women”. In 34 and 36 “people” or “persons” can be used, 
as this can indicate men in general and the Greek seems not to mean 
specially the man. 

Answer: 

The feminine is expressly chosen in v. 35 in so far as this work 
was always done by women. In this case therefore there is a distinct 
parallel with rice pounding on Bali. The committee would advocate the 
use of “female persons” here, unless your translation should become 
extremely tautological in this way. Attention is hereby drawn to the 
fact that this was also the work of women in the Palestine of Jesus’ day. 


21. Question: 
Luke 18:19. Gr. oudeis becomes ‘‘no person” or “no man” in 
Balinese. With this rendering, however, the verse would run, “there 
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is no man good than One”. In this connection this normal rendering 
seemed debatable. For this reason I tried, *...... there is none (nothing) 
that is good than One” (the relative pronoun in Bali may denote both 
male and neuter gender). This met with objections, however, as it led 
to an unusual construction. Does the committee consider the first rendering 
altogether rejectable? 

Answer: 

The latest revision of the New Translation gives here ‘No one 
is good but God alone’. Does the Bali allow of this construction? 
Probably it would become deformed into “No man is good but God 
alone’’? Is it true that in the expression “no man” (i.e. “none” or “no 
one’’) the designation “man” is still definitely understood? In that case 
such a rendering would sound absurd, identifying God as a man. See 
what you can do with the New Translation or otherwise return to your 
suggested change. 

(Note: Here the unusual construction had to be maintained in the 
final translation.) 


The Gurmukhi Punjabi Old Testament 
C. H. Loehlin 


The Bible in Gurmukhi Punjabi has a history going back to the 
years 1812—1818 when at Serampore near Calcutta the Bible was 
translated into this language under the direction of William Carey. 
These old volumes are in the library of the College there, and are 
still quite legible and could be understood in the Punjab today. However 
it is a long way from Amritsar to Calcutta, and as no copies other 
than these seem to be extant, we had to revise what Old Testament 
portions we could find (just about half the Old Testament) and translate 
the rest anew. This has been going on for over three years now, and 
although the end is in sight, it will take another year to finish up the 
Old Testament. 

Why two Punjabi translations? 

There are two distinct types of Punjabi, one the western or Persian 
Punjabi, that is, Punjabi written in the Persian script with a bias toward 
an Arabic and Persian vocabulary; the other the eastern Punjabi of 
the Sikhs, written in the Gurmukhi character, which is similar to the 
Devanagari, with a preference for Hindi words. The religious terms of 
Persian Punjabi are mostly Muslim terms; those of Gurmukhi Punjabi, 
Hindu. Thus two separate Punjabi translations in different scripts and 
with different vocabularies are being prepared, one in Pakistan and 
one in India. 

This Hindi Punjabi is the religious and literary language of the 
6,000,000 Sikhs in India, and Gurmukhi is the sacred script in which 
the Sikh Granth (Scripture) is written. Gurmukhi means “the Guru's 
language”. There seems to be no prejudice against putting other Scrip- 
tures into this sacred language, since as long as 140 years ago the Bible 
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was translated into Gurmukhi Punjabi, and the New Testament has 
for years had a ready sale in the Punjab. One result of the recent 
Partition of the Punjab, with all the Muhammadans on that side and 
all the Sikhs on this side is that Gurmukhi is now taught as a first 
or second language in all the schools of the Punjab, and also many 
colleges have Punjabi Departments. Formerly Urdu was the vernacular 
vehicle of education in nearly all schools, with Gurmukhi being taught 
only in a few schools run by the Sikhs. Thus the adult Christians have 
been trained in Urdu, and are not familiar with Gurmukhi Punjabi; 
but there is an increasing demand from our village primary schools 
for the Bible stories in their own language, and with Urdu banned 
from the schools, the future lies with the Gurmukhi Punjabi. 


Procedure 


The Gurmukhi Bible is being printed by the Baptist Mission Press 
in Calcutta. It was interesting to learn that the compositors of the 
Gurmukhi are not Sikhs imported for that purpose, but Bengalis; and 
they are careful workmen indeed. The Rev. Sundar Singh, a retired 
pastor of the United Church of Northern India, is the chief Punjabi 
translator. He was a young man when he was converted to Christianity 
from Sikhism, so he knows the language and customs of the Sikhs. 
Although he is over 70, he has learned enough Hebrew in the past 
three years to translate and revise from the Hebrew; his Greek is 
good enough, too, for the minor revision of the New Testament to 
come later. Another Sikh convert is now a full time translator, and 
several other Punjabi Christians have helped in the translating. A 
tentative edition of Genesis was printed for criticism, and several Sikh 
Ciyanis 1 have sent in helpful criticisms and suggestions. A Revision 
Committee of six, representing the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
and the United Church of Northern India has also been most helpful. 
Aside from these comparatively few, however, Christians knowing 
enough Gurmukhi Punjabi to translate the Scriptures just do not exist, 
and the burden has fallen on these few. 


Standards 


The Hebrew Massoretic text has been our standard text; and with 
so few of us to do the work under pressure of time, we simply have 
not had the time to go into textual questions, interesting as many of 
them are, but have stuck to the Massoretic readings almost entirely. 
We have found the old American Revised version to be a faithful 
word for word translation of that text. The new Revised Standard 
Version is also very helpful, especially in showing poetical passages 
(such as most of Isaiah) as poetry, but because of its frequent deviations 
from the Massoretic in favour of other ancient texts, the old Revised 
American is still our stand-by. Gesenius is, of course, our standard 
Hebrew Grammar; and Brown, Driver and Brigg’s edition of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Dictionary is our authority in matters lexical. Punjabi standards 
proved much more difficult. There is a saying that spoken Punjabi 
differs every 15 miles; but in 1951 the 16th edition of “The New 
Punjabi Grammar” came out, which is the standard text-book for the 
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Giyani examination of the Punjab University. This Grammar attempts 
to set up standards for a literary Punjabi which would be uniform 
for all Punjabi literature, in distinction from the spoken Punjabi which 
differs from district to district. This little book has been most helpful 
in giving us a standard literary Punjabi. The Punjabi Dictionary 
published in 1925 by the Punjab University is about the only one 
available, although a more elaborate one is now being prepared by 
the Patiala Government. Newton's Punjabi Grammar has likewise proved 
helpful, even though it is over 50 years old. Of the four main Punjabi 
dialects of the eastern Punjab, the Malwa Punjabi of the south, the 
Kandhi Punjabi of the north-east, the Doaba Punjabi of the east, and 
the Majha Punjabi of Amritsar, the latter, the Punjabi of the Sikh 
Home-land, we have accepted, in the words of a Giyani, as “the pure 
minted Punjabi language”. It seemed fitting, however, to allow Job's 
four comforters, coming as they did from different directions, to speak 
each in a different Punjabi dialect. It was great fun getting little touches 
of the Doaba, or the Kandhi, or the Malwa dialects into the often long 
and trite speeches of these worthies; and it seemed a legitimate way of 
distinguishing the speakers, as well as of adding a bit of that spicy 
colloquialism the Punjabi loves so well. You will correctly gather from 
the above that present day Punjabi with its abrupt divorce from Urdu 
and Persian influences and violent marriage with Hindi is in a state 
of flux, to say nothing of confusion; and yet, to judge from the shelves 
upon shelves of recently published Gurmukhi books, this is a period 
of great literary activity on the part of the Sikhs themselves, as well 
as the Christians with their Bible translations and literature for adult 
new readers as well as for children. 


Some Problems 

It seems evident that a translation should be accurate and faithful 
to the original text, and should be in plain, idiomatic vernacular; yet 
the two sometimes clash. For example, in Gen. 19 : 24 we read, “Jehovah 
rained fire and brimstone from Jehovah out of heaven”, which is what 
the Hebrew text says; yet both the English and the Punjabi idiom 
seems to require a reflexive pronoun in place of the second Jehovah,— 
“Jehovah rained fire and brimstone from himself out of heaven”; and 
some Giyanis have pointed this out; yet we prefer to keep the slight 
lack of idiom rather than possibly obscure a point of revelation which 
may be clearer some day than it is now (the Omnipresence of Jehovah’). 
Sometimes there is a clash with contemporary customs too, as when 
in Gen. 29 Jacob kisses Rachel before he has been properly introduced, 
or, indeed, made himself known at all. Rev. Sundar Singh wished to 
substitute “stroked her on the head”, which would be somewhat better 
Punjabi etiquette. Or where Abraham killed the fatted calf for his 
angelic guests, could not “fat sheep” be substituted in deference to 
the aversion in this land to eating beef? On the other hand, Punjabi 
bases the seat of the emotions in the “heart and kidneys’’ of Hebrew 
psychology, rather than the “heart and mind" of the English version. 

We try to give a translation, rather than an interpretation, but 
often the two are closely involved. Theology in regard to the character 
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of God might be involved in the passages in Exodus referring to the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart. Both the Hebrew Hiphil verb (the 
ordinary causal) and the Piel (intensive) are used; but does this mean 
Jehovah caused Pharaoh's heart to harden, or is it merely permissive, 
Jehovah permitted Pharaoh's heart to harden? The latter rendering would 
seem to be more in line with later revelations of Jehovah's character, 
and Gesenius seems to allow it. We find the two uses of the Hiphil 
side by side in Deut. 8: 3; “And he humbled you, and let you hunger 
(Hiphil) and fed you with manna (Hiphil, caused you to eat)”. Perhaps 
the passage in Rom. 9 referring to the hardening of Pharaoh's heart 
should be decisive rather than the grammar of the original passage, 
yet Romans too might fit in with the permissive rather than the causal 
use of Jehovah's power. It seemed clear to us, at any rate, that in 
translating the verse in Job 42:11, the rendering, “they showed him 
sympathy...... for all the evil that the Lord (Jehovah) had permitted 
to come upon him” is better, in the light of Jehovah's permission to 
Satan in Ch. 1 and 2 to afflict Job, than to render with the English 
versions, “for all the evil the Lord had brought upon him”. These 
passages will perhaps show how theology is involved in translation, 
and how a theological bias may affect a translation one way or another, 
try as one may to avoid going outside of grammar and syntax. 


Translation vs. Transliteration 


We have tried to translate Hebrew weights and measures into their 
Indian equivalents, and usually this works out pretty well. Rather than 
say that Absalom’s famous hair weighed 200 shekels at the annual 
hair-cutting (II Sam. 14 : 26), it seems much more vivid to say 2)4 seers, 
5 pounds. We ran into difficulty about those quail that the east wind 
blew over the Israelites’ camp by the sea, for repeated calculations 
yielded the same result: the least anyone gathered was 70 maunds 
(5600 pounds)! Here transliteration was obviously indicated. 


Consistency 

Consistent translation of key words is one of the principles set forth 
by the Bible Society in its Instructions to Translators, and this is 
especially necessary in translating the Word of God. That this requires 
slow and painstaking work may be gathered from the fact that in the 
Psalms there are at least ten different words for “praise” with meanings 
varying all the way from singing praises to uttering ringing shouts. 
For “save” or “deliver” there are some six different words. Fuaenade. 
because of the extensive literature of religious praise in the hymns 
of the Sikh Granth, which often resemble the Psalms, and sometimes 
the Song of Songs, the Punjabi language is equally rich in this respect, 
and term can usually be found to match term. 
Similarities and Contrasts 

In general, sentence structure in Hebrew and Punjabi are just the 
reverse of each other. Hebrew usually has verb, subject, object, while 


Punjabi has subject, object, verb. The result is that in long and involved 
sentences, as in Deut., there is a danger of forgetting to put in the 
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verb which has become lost in the fog of words and phrases. Punjabi 
tends to be wordy, while Hebrew is very condensed; yet the oft-repeated 
“I pray thee” of the older English versions is expressed in both the 
Hebrew and the Punjabi by the polite form of the imperative. Speaking 
of Deuteronomy, the strange alteration between the second person 
singular and plural in Moses’ discourses to the nation of Israel (e.g. 
Deut. 19:19) raises the question of Punjabi second person usage. 
It is hardly intelligible to a Punjabi to hear a large gathering addressed 
in the second person singular as “tu”, English “thou”; whereas the 
difficulty would seem to be easily resolved by the use of the Punjabi 
second person plural, which, while plural in form and taking a plural 
verb, yet may refer to one person, or to many. Note that the new 
Revised Standard Version of the English Bible has abandoned “thou” 
all through in favour of “you"’. (See for example the Ten Commandments, 
Ex. 20). With the exception of those passages, therefore, where the 
nation Israel is addressed as a person by Jehovah, we have used the 
“tusi” or “you” form, even though Indian opinion in the past, as also 
English opinion, has favoured a literal translation of the Hebrew persons 
and numbers. Also, where a slave, or a subject addresses the king, 
“tu” is to the Punjabi either very familiar or very flippant, and again 
the plural-singular “‘tusi’” is called for. It is interesting that neither 
Punjabi nor Hebrew has any of the honorifics that so many languages 
delight to use, especially when royalty is addressed. 

Punjabi is a language of the plains, while Hebrew is one of the 
mountains. Hebrew has half a dozen terms for “valley”, according as 
the valley is wide or narrow, has a river flowing through it all the 
year around or only during the rains, is in the mountains or in the 
plains; while Punjabi has only one well-known word for valley. It is 
also hard to distinguish crags and cliffs in Punjabi. However, Punjabi 
is ahead when it comes to staffs and clubs, with half a dozen words 
for ones used for shepherding, walking, or fighting,—especially the latter! 

Both Hebrew and Punjabi are rural languages with a preference 
for concrete expression. Indeed, the Punjabi even today lives in an Old 
Testament environment, with his ox-drawn wooden plough, his stone 
hand-mill for grinding the family flour, his elaborate wedding feasts 
and long wedding ceremonies, his vital need for water for his crops 
and cattle, his fear of locusts and hail. Both can tell stories with forth- 
rightness and verve, and both abound in poetry and proverbs, and, 
one may add, both have a fondness for alliteration and punning. A 
surprising number of Hebrew words, too, are current in Punjabi as 
part of its Semitic heritage, such as barakat (blessing), admi (man), 
taniir (oven), nahar (water-course), masah (anointing), hakim (ruler), 
haram (forbidden), bakri (goat), sardar (Heb. chief, sar). And in these 
days of spreading totalitarianism and abject regimentation, it is 
refreshing to find that both these languages are straightforward and 
democratic. Neither has any honorifics, or high court-language, but both 
use a direct “you” or in Hebrew, “thou”, even when addressing royalty. 
This puts all classes of humanity basically on the same plane, which is 
surely as God intended it to be. 
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Old Words with New Meanings - 
A New Testament Study 
H. G. Meecham 


Part 2 
(The first part of this article appeared in January. Dr. Meecham now 
proceeds to give examples of the way in which the meaning of Greek 
words was deepened and extended by Christian writers in the New 
Testament, and points out that a similar process is going on today in 
the Mission Field.) 


The following New Testament examples (restricted to lexical points, 
syntax not being here included) will, it is hoped, serve to illustrate this 
process of vocabular enrichment. 

The terms selected are some common words expressive of ethical and 
religious conceptions, since it is in this class that the tendency to heighten 
the meaning is most apparent. “It must constantly be borne in mind that 
the Greek words which express theological and religious ideas as we 
read them in the pages of the New Testament have undergone a subtle 
change, in the nature of sublimation, of meaning’, says Box. ! 

At the same time we cannot assume that these intensified or extended 
meanings are necessarily a “Biblical” peculiarity. In some cases they may 
have been in common vogue in the spoken Koiné and have been adopted 
therefrom by the Biblical writers. The word “brother” (ddeApdc) is a case 
in point. The sense ‘a fellow-Christian” (1 Thess. i. 4, etc.), whilst 
characteristic of Jewish literature, is not peculiar to it. The term is found 
in contemporary Greek bearing a like connotation, viz. membership in the 
same religious community. 

The possibility, therefore, that in some instances what seems a 
distinctive New Testament meaning may be drawn from existing Greek 
usage is not excluded, and wider knowledge of the late colloquial language 
coming to us through the discovery and decipherment of papyri may well 
cut down the list to still smaller dimensions. There will be, however, a 
residue of terms bearing in the New Testament a richer and deeper sense 
than they held for pagan Greeks. In those cases where the terms occur 
in both parts of the Greek Bible the enriched meaning in the New Testa- 
ment is prepared for by the LXX usage, and is directly due to it in not 
a few instances. Where the words are found in the New Testament only, 
the enrichment is original to the writers, and not occasioned by their 
familiarity with Septuagintal terms. 

GLORY (éd&a), “We beheld his glory” (John i. 14), “the glory of 
God did lighten it” (Rev. xxi. 23), cf. Rom. ix. 4, etc. This sense of the 
word (“Divine resplendence”) is common in the LXX (cf. 2 Macc. ii. 
8), but is apparently foreign to classical Greek where défa connotes 
“expectation”, “good opinion” and kindred ideas. The Biblical writers, 
therefore, whilst employing this common term in its ordinary sense, also 


‘The People and the Book (ed. A. S. Peake), p. 438. 
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invest it with a distinctive meaning, visible “brightness” or “splendour” 
(especially of God). 

PEACE (ciozjvn). In classical Greek usually means “a state of peace” 
as opposed to war. In the LXX it is used to connote the idea of “security”, 
“welfare”, a sense which passes into the New Testament, cf. Acts xvi. 36 
(“go in peace”), Matt. x. 13 (“let your peace return to you”). But the 
deepest note is sounded in the distinctively Christian meaning “‘tran- 
quillity of soul” (the gift of Christ), cf. John xvi. 33, “these things have 
I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace”, i.e. a spiritual peace 
which far surpasses either concord or happiness. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, “the 

eace of God", and the familiar Apostolic salutation (1 Cor. i. 3, etc.). 
hus the New Testament lifts this common ethical term to its highest 
religious level. 

CHASTISEMENT (zatdéefa). In classical Greek zatdefa connotes 
“instruction”, “culture”. The LXX writers add to it a moral sense 
“admonition”, and employ it specially of God's “chastisement” of His 
wayward people (cf. Prov. iii. 11), a sense which colours the New Testa- 
ment use of the word, cf. Heb. xii. 7, “it is for chastening that ye endure”. 
That this, however, is not a distinctively ‘biblical’ sense of the word we 
see from a second century A.D. papyrus letter of a prodigal son, who 
says: “I have been chastened (maidetw) even as is meet”. 

AFFLICTION (6Aéyic). The meaning “pressure” found in classical 
Greek is metaphorically turned in the LXX and New Testament to “tribu- 
lation”, cf. 2 Cor. i. 4, “who comforteth us in all our affliction”. It is 
“a good example of a word transformed to meet a special want in the 
religious vocabulary”. 2 

GRACE (ydow). In early Greek literature “gracefulness”, “favour”. 
In the LXX especially of the ‘favour’ found in the eyes of a superior. 
So also in the New Testament (cf. Luke ii. 40). A distinctively Christian 
sense appears in Paul's use of the term to denote the Divine “grace” 
universal and unbought (1 Cor. iii. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 1, etc.). That is to say, 
Paul puts into the familiar term ydois a distinctive nuance, the “Divine 
grace”. 

LIFE (£07). In classical Greek fw bears the sense “physical 
existence’’ as opposed to death. The word {ioc stands for all other shades 
of meaning of the term “life”, including its ethical connotation. In the 
Greek Bible, however, Bios loses its ethical significance; 3 fej becomes the 
ethical word, and in the New Testament, especially the Johannine and 
Pauline portions, it comes to signify ‘the highest blessedness”, cf. John 
iv. 36; Phil. ii. 16, etc. This is an interesting example of the extension of 
meaning in “biblical Greek of a familiar term. 

LOVE (dydzan). The word itself was formerly deemed exclusively 
“biblical”. But its occurrence in at least one pagan text makes that view 
no longer tenable. In the LXX dydan, dyandy frequently connote the 
lower sense “sexual love’ (Judges xvi. 4), though a higher meaning 
is also found (Sir. iv. 13). Under the influence of the Alexandrian Hel- 


2G. Milligan, Epistles to the Thessalonians, p. 10. 


3In 1 Tim. ii. 2 the ethical suggestion is probably due to the accompanying adjectives 
and nouns. 
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lenists the terms were purged of their carnal association (cf. Wisd. vi. 
13), and the way was paved for the use of dydayn by New Testament 
writers to denote a spiritualised love, the love of God for men, and of 
men for God and Christ or for their Christian brethren (especially in 
Paul). The Letter of Aristeas also approximates to this higher sense of 
dydan (cf. 229, “its power is love’). 2 Peter i. 7 represents dydan 
as the crown of Christian virtues. This gradation from the sexual to the 
spiritual implication of the term clearly illustrates its refinement at the 
hands of Jewish and Christian writers. 

SIN (duaetia). The term (and its cognates) means in ordinary Greek 
“a missing of the mark”, but bears also an ethical sense “offence” 
(against king or realm). It develops in the Greek Bible the distinctive 
religious sense “sin against God" (Gen. xx. 6; Mark ii. 5, etc.). Whilst 
this religious connotation is not confined to the Greek Bible (it occurs 
elsewhere in the koiné), Christianity gave the term its deepest content. 

SALVATION (owryofa). Common in Greek in the sense “‘deliver- 
ance’, then “health”, “well-being”. The New Testament has given it a 
doctrinal significance as covering the whole range of salvation wrought 
by Christ. Cf. Luke xix. 9; Rom. xi. 11, etc. 

We may illustrate the same process in two or three descriptive titles. 

SAVIOUR (owrtjo). The word was current in “profane” Greek as 
an epithet applied to pagan kings and emperors. In the light of that fact 
the application of the term by Biblical writers to God (Isa. xii. 2; 1 Tim. i. 
1), and to Christ (Luke ii. 11), takes on a deeper significance. The title 
“Saviour of the world” (John iv. 42; 1 John iv. 14) was conferred on 
Julius Caesar, Augustus and others. The New Testament authors were 
therefore using a well-known title, but with what a wealth of different 
meaning. 

LORD (Kiros). A term also applied to oriental deities and to Roman 
emperors (especially Nero!). Paul adopts therefore this current designa- 
tion and invests it with deeper and more spiritual meaning.‘ Its 
application to earthly emperors was abhorrent. Hence his moving protest 
against “lords many” and his confession of one “Lord” 
(eis Kégwoz)in 1 Cor. viii. 5-6. Cf. Phil. ii 11. See Deissmann’s Light 
from the Ancient East, pp. 349 ff. 

SON OF GOD (vide tod Ge06) was a phrase ascribed regularly to 
the Caesars. The New Testament applies it to Christ as his inalienable 
right. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 54. 

ALMIGHTY (2zavtoxedrwe). The epithet is found referring to a 
pagan god in a dedicatory inscription. It is frequent in the LXX and 
occurs ten times in the New Testament (Rev. i. 8, etc.). 

That these familiar titles may have been interpreted by early Christian 
readers or hearers in the “faded formulaic sense’’ they bore in con- 
temporary usage may be true, as Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 83) points 
out. But that they were intended to be heard and read with a far nobler 
content, because applied as designations of Christ, we can hardly doubt. 

The above few instances will, it is hoped, serve to show that primitive 
Christianity refined to no small extent the language it employed. It took 


‘Note that the Septuagint translates the divine name “Yahweh” by “Lord” (Kvgtoc). 
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pagan terms and lent them a deeper meaning. The attempt to Christianize 
heathen words is a plan that is often necessarily followed by missionary 
translators. They take words in the vernacular which do not fully express 
the meaning they wish to convey, and seek to expand and enrich them in 
the course of their teaching. It may not be without encouragement to 
realise that the composition of the New Testament Scriptures furnishes 
a precedent for their method. 


How the New Dutch Translation of the 


New Testament was criticized 
]. J. Kijne 


(This short paper has been written with the idea that perhaps readers 
in those countries that have also recently received a new translation of 
the New Testament intended to supersede a standard version might be 
interested to compare their own experiences with those told here.) 


In the first issue of this journal Professor Grosheide, chairman of the 
Netherlands Bible Society New Testament Translation Committee, wrote 
about the new Dutch translation of the New Testament, which was first 
published in 1939. In 1951 the new translation of the whole Bible was 
published. The New Testament part of this complete Bible is not quite 
the same as the New Testament published in 1939. When on June 21st, 
1939, Professor Grosheide presented the first copy of the New Testa- 
ment in this new translation to the chairman of the Netherlands Bible 
Society on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Netherlands Bible 
Society, he declared that the New Testament Committee expected criticism 
and would welcome it. The chairman said in his answer, that the Nether- 
lands Bible Society asked the judgment not only of theologians and 
philologists, able to judge the scientific merits of this new translation, 
or of men of letters, able to assess its literary value, but also and especially 
of the ordinary reader who loves his Bible. 

The reaction to this request for criticism has been very satisfying. The 
Translation Committee has received official reports from committees 
appointed by the different churches; also elaborate papers by clever 
theologians, who thoroughly worked through the whole of the translation 
or part of it; critical reviews appeared in magazines and weekly papers. 
But also numerous comments came, often just on a postcard, from simple 
readers, who thought they had found a mistake or wished to ask a 
question. All this material grew into a bulky dossier. 

And so the committee went to work again in order to re-examine the 
translation in the light of all these comments. This work of revision really 
started in 1946, for during the years of the war the committee met only 
two or three times. 

The comments the committee received can be divided roughly into 
three groups: a. comments based on readings of a Greek text other than 
that used by the translators, b. indications of wrong renderings, c. criti- 
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cisms directed against the language (grammar, use of certain words etc.) 
of the translation. 

a. The New Testament of the Dutch Authorized Version, the “Staten- 
vertaling’, published in 1637 was based on the Textus Receptus. The 
new Dutch translation is based on the Nestle Text with only one exception 
(John 1 : 18). Criticism based on readings other than those of the Nestle 
Text the committee therefore could not accept. The Textus Receptus, 
however, in many cases presents the longer text. So many questions came 
asking for the reason why certain words or sentences were left out of the 
translation. Then the matter had to be carefully explained to the inquirers. 
Some instances:- 

Acts 10:7 we are told that Cornelius sends two of his servants and 
a devout soldier to Joppa. Acts 10 : 19 the new version reads with Nestle: 
“Behold, two men are looking for you”. (State version: three men). 
Acts 11:11 again: “three men arrived at the house’. The reading two 
in 10:19 is at least the lectio durior. The alteration by the scribes of 
two into three is quite feasible, the other way round it is not so easily 
explained. The reading two admits the explanation that in 10:19 only 
the two servants are mentioned as actually looking for Peter and the 
soldier as their escort is left out of the picture. In 11:11 we are told 
that three men arrived at the house. At any rate discrepancies in details 
between twice- (or more) told events in the New Testament are not 
unusual. However this may be, the committee saw no reason to change 
its translation in this case. 

Acts 9:5 presents another example. The new version leaves out the 
words: “it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks”, taken from 26 : 14. 
As the narrative of Paul's conversion leaves out these words in 22:8 
in the Textus Receptus also, it was easy in this case to point out to critics 
that the above-mentioned discrepancy exists in the State version too. 
Scores of other examples of this kind could be given, but these differences 
exist of course everywhere, where a new translation is based on a text 
that takes into account the results of modern textual criticism. In cases 
like these careful explanation about the older and better manuscripts 
underlying the modern text is the only solution. Changes in the translation 
are out of the question. 

In our case we have met this need by writing a booklet about the new 
translation of the Bible in which amongst many other things this question 
of the underlying text is fully explained. 
6b. More to the point were those comments which directed the attention 
of the committee to mistakes in the translation. Quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus; in other words, even a committee of New Testament scholars 
is not infallible and makes mistakes, even of such a kind that one must 
assume that the members of the committee really must have slept at 
the time. 

Sometimes one or more words had been left out of the translation:- 
Matt. 2:4 “assembling the chiefs and scribes’—should be: “all the 

chiefs” etc. 

Matt. 4:21 “And going on He saw’’—should be: “And going on from 
there He saw”. 
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Mark 4:15 “Satan comes’—should be: “Satan immediately comes”. 

John 21:14 “This was the third time’ —should be: “This was now the 
third time’’. 

More serious mistakes occur also:- 

Matt. 9:30 “and Jesus forbade them”. The Greek was enebriméthé; 
“forbade” is not strong enough. It ought to be: “sternly forbade”. 
Matt. 26 : 25 “Judas, who had betrayed him, said’. Greek: ho paradidous; 

it therefore ought to be: “who betrayed him”. 

Acts 10: 18 “by calling out, inquired”. Greek: phénésantes; “after calling 
out”. This refers to the custom of drawing the attention of the 
inhabitant of the house (or the door-keeper) by using a special cry. 
(In Athens e.g. 00-éé). 

Rom. 13:8 “You owe no one anything—ought to be: “Owe no one 
anything”. 

1 Cor. 10:17 “For we are, however many, one loaf, one body”. Better: 
“Because there is one loaf, we are, however many, one body”. 

Eph. 2:21 “the whole structure” —better again: “every structure”. 

2 Thess. 3:17 “thus I sign” —~ought to be: “thus I write”. 

These are just a few examples. Of course more could be given, but 
these will suffice to give the reader of this paper an idea about the kind 
of criticism the committee received from those who were able to compare 
the translation with the Greek original. In many cases there were two 
possible ways of translating and sometimes the critic was able to convince 
the committee that his choice was a better one than theirs. As often as 
not however the committee stood by its own choice. 


c. Of the third category, criticizing the language of the translation, 
it is of course very difficult to give instances in a foreign language. There 
were those for whom the language was not modern and colloquial enough. 
Others on the contrary thought it too common and ordinary and not 
va dignified enough for the Bible. Perhaps the committee succeeded in 
finding the happy medium. 

Pin, Often a change in the translation at a certain point led to more 
changes in other places; the translation of the word concerned had to 
be looked over the whole of the New Testament. Many a report has 
been submitted to the committee by its secretary during the years between 
1946 and 1951, the year in which the revised New Testament appeared 
in the complete Bible in new translation. Inconsistencies in the translation 
of words and expressions have been corrected. 

Of course the committee did not always agree with its critics. Some- 
times the criticism derived from ignorance of the Greek. Sometimes the 
ae critic had in his youth learned the Greek of Homer and Plato and applied 
ee this school-knowledge to the Greek of the New Testament, forgetting the 
ie Oe development of the language in the intervening centuries. Some criticism 
ane? was dictated by private opinions of a dogmatical, liturgical or historical 
nature. For instance, one critic asked to change “having been appointed 
by the churches” in 2 Cor. 8: 19 into “after the churches had laid their 
hands on him”. ‘To appoint” stayed in the opinion of the critic too much 
in the sphere of civil life. But the Greek word used in 2 Cor. 8:19 is a 
word out of the civil sphere; for “laying the hands on" the New Testa- 
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ment has another expression. This criticism of a correct translation was 
born of a preconceived idea about the liturgical meaning of the text. 

On the whole, however, the committee and the Netherlands Bible 
Society can only be thankful for the co-operation of so many in making 
this new translation more adequate; no translation is fully adequate and 
even after this extensive revision the new Dutch translation of the New 
Testament remains open to criticism. 


Congo-Swahili, A Lingua Franca of 


Central Africa 
William A. Deans 


Linguae Francae in the Belgian Congo 

A natural development in the opening up of Central Africa was 
the breaking down of the isolationist attitude of hundreds of different 
tribes, and the bringing in of an ever-increasing inter-tribal intercourse. 

The linguistic self-sufficiency of each tribe proved inadequate in 
this change, and the development of trade, the problems of governing 
and the necessity for armed forces recruited colony-wide, created the 
need for commercial linguae francae. 

In the Belgian Congo the people along the Congo River adopted 
Lingala—a simplified version of the tongue of the Bangala tribe, and 
the government made that the military language as well, since many 
of the early soldiers were either Bangalas or Lingala-speaking men. 

The tribes in lower Congo found a common language in Kikongo 
Commercial, which, in its full form, is the Bakongo vernacular. 

Southeast Congo took its linguistic leadership from the great Baluba 
tribe, and the smaller tribes learned their speech. 

From Elisabethville, on the south, to within a few hundred miles 
of the Sudan border, on the north, a dialect of Coastal Swahili became 
tremendously popular. This alone, of the four Congo linguae francae, 
was imported from beyond Congo's borders, yet bids, with Lingala, 
to become one of the two most generally favoured. 


Source of Congo Swahili 

Slaving expeditions into Central Africa, while directed by Arabs, 
were made up largely of Swahili men from the coast of East Africa. 
In their nefarious relations with the Congo people they spoke their 
own tongue, Swahili, and those with whom they dealt acquired sufficient 
of that language for trade purposes. This was not a difficult feat, as 
in most of the slaving area the local languages were Bantu, even as 
Swahili itself. 

When the slave traders opposed the setting up of the Congo Free 
State they were brought to battle repeatedly and finally completely 
defeated by the Belgian forces. The Swahilis were not permitted to 
return to their coastal homes, but obliged to remain in settlements near 
to their positions when the war ended. 

This was pleasing to the Swahilis and their Arab masters, and they 
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retired to lives of comparative ease, intermarrying with local tribes. 
women and calling themselves ‘“Bangwana’” (Gentlemen). Pursuing a 
more legitimate commerce, the Bangwana traded extensively with the 
various tribes. Their language, now called “Kingwana”, became firmly 
entrenched as the lingua franca in all areas of their operations and 
far beyond, as it filled the new need for a commercial tongue. 
Degrees in acquiring the language 

The Congo people learned Kingwana in proportion to their need, 
and those nearer to the source, the Bangwana and their descendents, 
learned it more perfectly. Those more remote gained only a superficial 
smattering of the tongue, merely approximating essential terms to 
facilitate negotiation with men of other tribes. 

With succeeding generations the now thoroughly intermingled 
Bangwana lost the purity of the Swahili, and spoke a deteriorated dialect. 
Most of them were illiterate, and contact was no longer maintained 
with the coast, and constantly speaking down to the people to be under- 
standable robbed their language of its richer forms. Thus the local 
source of Kingwana became contaminated. 

Nilotic tribes to the north belatedly came to realize their need of 
Kingwana, too, but were at a great disadvantage since their Nilotic 
languages had little in common with the Bantu origin of Kingwana. 


Missionaries interest themselves in the language 

The attitude of the early missionaries to this secondary language 
they found in use was largely one of disdain, and they rightly con- 
centrated on the vernaculars of the great tribes they sought to evangelize. 
They correctly determined that the vernacular is the “language of 
the heart” of a people. 

Certain areas, however, presented the problem of a number of 
small tribes, each with its distinct language, living in close proximity 
to each other. The missionary who desired to reach all was forced 
to decide whether to choose one of these several languages and try 
to teach the neighbouring tribes through this foreign tongue, or to find 
a tongue known and spoken in some measure by all. 

The obvious answer was the lingua franca, and serious consideration 
began to be given to Kingwana, despite its deficiencies, spontaneously 
in many parts of the country. Missionaries “picked up” the language, 
each in the form spoken in his respective area. 

Translations were attempted, and linguistic rules governing verna- 
culars (the native is the authority) were faithfully applied to the trade 
language which Congo people were at different stages of acquiring 
themselves, and at points so far removed from the source as to give 
only sketchy and inaccurate representations of the language. 


Early Translations 


Following the rule, “Translate it as it is spoken”, many notable 
Kingwana translations were produced, varying widely in accordance 
with the measure of the natives’ proficiency at that point, geographically 
and in time, as their knowledge of Kingwana was constantly improving. 
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Missions were widely separated; nothing was known of the work of 
others; travel was nearly impossible, so numerous translations of parts 
of the Scriptures came into being, each matched to the local Africans’ 
understanding of the Swahili, or lack of it. 

C. T. Studd of the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade translated 
a great part of the New Testament in local Kingwana of the North, and 
the Scripture Gift Mission published the work in 1927. John Whitehead 
of the Baptist Missionary Society near Stanleyville in 1928 published 
a revision, greatly enlarged, of an earlier handbook issued by W. Mill- 
man in 1917 (Petit Vocabulaire de Frangais-English-Swahili). White- 
head's remarkable work, called “Manuel de Kingwana” sought to collect 
the best forms in vocabulary and grammar in the Stanleyville area, 
and further south in the Katanga, where Bangwana settlements were 
more numerous than in the north. He issued his work (492 pages) 
in English, French and Kingwana, with parallel texts, and pointed out 
- ae which made Kingwana distinct from its parent 
wahili. 

Other translations being attempted lay between the versions of 
Messrs. Studd and Whitehead, and all had one thing in common. 
Each was unique, and embodied local provincialisms and faithfully 
reproduced grammatical errors and peculiarities of vocabulary as spoken 
by the people in their vicinity. 

Dr. A. N. Tucker recently made a statement regarding vernaculars 
which applies forcibly to this period in Kingwana translation. “Often 
wrong words and grammar have been included in the text of Scripture, 
and because it is venerated, they become adopted for general use, 
thereby degrading the language’. (Literature on the Mission Field 
Conference, September 1952). 

Revisions were commenced. Using Mr. Studd’s translation as a 
basis, James Lowder revised most of the New Testament and borrowed 
forms from Coastal Swahili grammars which, when introduced, were 
welcomed by the people and incorporated into their speech. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society published Lowder’s Luke and Acts, and other 
books, issued separately, were privately produced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkerson of the Baptist Missionary Society were 
translating, following Mr. Whitehead's linguistic leadership. Other work 
was being undertaken in the Katanga, and it became evident that in 
the multiplicity of translation there was great duplication of effort, 
and as from various parts of the Kingwana-speaking field requests came 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society for the New Testament in 
the local Kingwana of each area, the Society decided to sponsor a 
conference for missions using Kingwana in any of its several forms. 


Conference to unify translations 


In January, 1934, we travelled through the great Ituri forest over a 
road that had been opened only the year before. Such a conference as 
the Society called at Yakusu, would not have been possible earlier 
because of travel difficulties. From Stanleyville we sailed down the 
Congo River in the Baptist Missionary Society steamer “Grenfell” 
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with a converted cannibal at the helm and a tribesman beating out 
the news of our arrival on a hollowed-log drum at the bow. 

Missions of Kingwana-speaking Congo were splendidly represented. 
The goal—one Kingwana translation for all—seemed far away as each 
listed its peculiarities! The many kinds of Kingwana were finally sorted 
out into two dialects, corresponding largely to the leadership of Studd 
and Whitehead and spoken in the areas drained by two great rivers, 
the Ituri and the Lualaba. These River names became linguistic 
designations on the spot, and the conference was divided into two 
camps, the Ituri Kingwana and the Lualaba Kingwana. 

Ituci Kingwana was found to be an effort to reproduce slavishly 
the simplest Kingwana spoken by the native in that area, despite the 
fact that his knowledge of the tongue was extremely poor, although 
improving as trade increased. The translation rule was ‘Translate as 
the native speaks”, forgetting that he was speaking it differently year 
by year as his knowledge was augmented. 

Lualaba Kingwana also reproduced the Kingwana spoken, but the 
best spoken in the region. As many more Bangwana settlements existed 
there, a purer form of Kingwana was spoken. The Lualaba translation 
philosophy was “Set a standard, the best spoken, and the others will 
soon learn it’. This meant that the distance between Lualaba and Ituri 
was considerable. 

Each of the two dialects of Kingwana had distinct characteristics. 
Lualaba (despite coastal Swahili usage) contained no “d's” or “g's”, 
whereas the less grammatical Ituri conformed more nearly to Swahili 
orthography. Vocabulary forms peculiar to each area loomed tremend- 
ously important, and Lualaba’s effort at Swahili ‘“concording” had no 
parallel whatsoever in the Ituri. 

Despite the differences, there were many encouraging similarities 
in the two Kingwana dialects, which marked it now as a different 
language than the original Swahili. Uniformly, Kingwana showed an 
aversion to double like vowels, and in both dialects divided them with 
a consonant. Thus Swahili kondoo (sheep) is kondolo; taa (lanterns), 
tala; kataa (refuse), katala. Kingwana in both areas retained and greatly 
used certain Swahili forms now called archaic in East Africa, and not 
included in Coastal Swahili translations (e.g. the “aga” suffix to the 
verb to indicate habitual action). 

A composite Matthew 

The similarities in the dialects encouraged the conference to attempt 
what Dr. E. A. Nida calls a “Composite Translation”, “which does not 
represent the precise form of expression of any one dialect but combines 
in so far as possible, the usage of all dialects within a given language 
area” (Dr. Nida, Bible Translating, P. 43—3, 2, 2). A composite 
Matthew was translated, containing for additional clarity, certain alter- 
nate renderings in parenthesis. It was hoped that this would be the 
forerunner of the complete composite New Testament. 

The composite Matthew was given a trial in the two areas. The 
natives in both sections faithfully read the words and the parenthetical 
alternate renderings, too, and were hopelessly confused. Possibly the 
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missionaries held too dearly to the traditional provincialisms of their 
favoured dialects. The Matthew was not well received. As Dr. Nida 
again says, “One's own form of speech appeals so much to one’s private 
sense of logic and esthetics that any other form seems to represent 
a compromise with the truth”. (Bible Translating, P. 44—3. 2, 2, 1.) 

The results of the test, however, convinced the Bible Society that 
at that time two versions were necessary, and the New Testament was 
eventually published in each of the two dialects. 


Twelve years later: Another Conference 


Kingwana showed marked progress in the years following the 1934 
Yakusu conference. Government officials were required to take a course 
in Swahili before coming to Congo, and the more correct forms used 
in their court cases affected Kingwana. Roman Catholic schools, 
Government subsidized, used Swahili. Travel greatly increased, roads 
were built, literacy increased, and a greater standardization of spoken 
Kingwana became a reality. 

When the two Kingwana dialects clamoured for the whole Bible, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society called for another conference in 
October, 1946. Again at Yakusu, with representation from both dialect 
areas, the problem of a composite version was again discussed. 

Many differences between the two dialects were found to have 
practically disappeared. Lualaba was willing to concede that Kingwana 
should have “d's” and “I's”, and to relinquish many of the provincialisms 
which had divided previously. Ituri granted that it needed a better 
grammar, incorporating the Lualaba’s system of concords. 

A noteworthy contribution to the success of the 1946 conference 
was the decision of the native church of the Heart of Africa Mission 
(Studd’s mission) giving strong preference for the more grammatical, 
literary Kingwana, and asking for a translation of the Bible in that form. 

Mr. Wiseman, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was present 
at this second noteworthy conference and suggested that the terms 
“Lualaba Kingwana” and “Ituri Kingwana’’ be dropped, and a more 
correct designation of the tongue, “Congo Swahili” be adopted. Plans 
were laid for the translation of the New Testament in Congo Swahili, 
and basic principles were laid down to govern the work. 

Characteristics of Congo Swahili were to be retained. Bantu forms 
were to be given preference over Arabic, since the Coastal Arabic 
influence is now slight, and the Bantu considerable. Numerical terms 
were to follow Congo usage rather than Arabic as on the coast. In short, 
Congo Swahili would be basic Swahili as spoken at its best in the 
Congo, avoiding difficult forms (as terminal relatives, and complicated 
passives) yet grammatically correct. 


A Composite Luke 

A Composite Luke—without parenthesis—was produced as a result 
of the conference and has been widely accepted except in the more 
backward areas to the extreme north where two Nilotic tribes (Lendu 
and Alur) have been slow to adopt the Bantu Swahili. Happily, the 
vernacular New Testament exists in Lendu, and the whole Bible in Alur, 
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so the people are not denied the Word of God while “catching up” 
linguistically in their use of the lingua franca. 


Congo Swahili New Testament 


A series of Bible Society sponsored conferences at different places 
enabled the committee of translators to effect unanimity in details, and 
the translation of the New Testament, undertaken by a half-dozen 


missionary translators and their native collaborators, is nearing com- wo! 
pletion. Shortly the manuscript will be ready for the publishers. exis 
The manuscript of the Union Swahili Bible was made available and 
to translators by the Inter-Territorial Committee of East Africa, and use 
now the published Bible is in our hands for comparison. The direction are 
of Congo Swahili is toward Swahili, and despite Congo characteristics int 
who can deny the possibility, eventually, of the two versions merging 
into one? This is far in the future, however, and two Bibles must serve “mi 
the Swahili needs of Africa in our generation. By avoiding foreign of 
terms (as French words) and emphasizing the Bantu forms, the Congo Sat 
Swahili version may well supplement the Union Swahili Bible even of 
in backward areas of East Africa. can 
brie 
Transition 
Protestant schools in Congo are now, in common with the Roman clai 
Catholic schools, government subsidized, and hence in following the WI 
government curriculum the literary Congo Swahili (rather than the call 
vulgar Kingwana) must be used. Mission presses in widely separated It ° 
parts of the Swahili-speaking area of the Congo are producing literature for: 
following rules adopted by the New Testament Congo Swahili Com- che 
mittee. This further assures the wide use of the Congo Swahili version. anc 
“Literary products”, says Dr. Nida, “in the dominant dialect set the 
norm of usage, and other dialects tend to conform to this usage”. Mi 
(Bible Translating, P. 45—2b.) He 
Inevitably there are new forms and new vocabulary in the Trans- or 
lation for every section of the country. Only by adjustment could there 
be standardization. Careful observance, however, of the infiltration of the 
Congo Swahili into the tribes during the last twenty years has shown bec 
that expressions which are not used by the natives in one area are, use 
nevertheless, often readily understood by them, and although they may 
have real difficulty in employing these forms in original speech, their 
comprehension, especially in literates, greatly exceeds their own speaking = 
knowledge of the language. - 
The linguistic heritage of the slavers has become the dominant — 
language in half of the Congo. For many of the rising generation it is (p 
a “first language”. Uprooted from their tribes by the lure of the towns, 
thousands of families live in cities, mines, and plantations where their alr 
children are in constant contact with those of many other tribes, and for 
for these Congo Swahili becomes the mother tongue. It can well be 
that the Scriptures in this lingua franca will prove not only to be of col 
great value in encouraging linguistic unity, but, as well, draw the pa: 
hearts of believing Congolese of various tribes closer together in prac- do. 
tical spiritual unity. Yu 
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On the Use of the Name ‘Isa 
(II) 


L. Bevan Jones 


Long before most of us were born, in fact at a date when the oldest 
workers now on the field were mere babes, there appears to have 
existed a pronounced difference of opinion among missionaries in India 
and elsewhere as to whether the name ‘ISA, should or should not be 
used in intercourse with Muslims. It is salutary for those of us who 
are apt to think within ourselves: ‘no doubt we are the people”, to bear 
in mind that men of a by-gone age had “understanding” as well as we! ! 

In November, 1860, (just 93 years ago) one Isidor Loewenthal, 
“missionary to the Afghans”, read a paper on this subject to a group 
of missionaries of the American Presbyterian Mission assembled at 
Sabathu, near Simla. The whole paper was reproduced in the third issue 
of The Moslem World Quarterly (July 1911). As many of our readers 
cannot have access to that article we are venturing to give here a 
brief summary of its main points. 

At the outset Loewenthal shows that “every nation has always 
claimed, and always exercised, the right of using its own words”. 
What we call heaven, the Persian has a right to call asman. The Italian 
calls his beautiful city Firenze, whereas the Englishman calls it Florence. 
It will not do to say that only one can be correct and that the other 
forms are corruptions. “Philology knows no more of corruption than 
chemistry. Each language has its own laws of formation and development, 
and no language has a right to charge another with corruption”. 

Recognizing this principle the Westerner, when he comes among 
Muslims, calis the Supreme Being not by the English, German, French, 
Hebrew or Greek name, but says Allah or Khuda; he uses not Egypt 
or Mitzrayim but Misr; not Alexander but Sikandar. 

When we come then to consider the supreme task of the missionary, 
the making known of the name of Jesus to non-Christian peoples, it 
becomes a practical question as to whether we can, in any circumstances, 
use the form in daily use among English-speaking folk, i.e. JESUS. 


(a) Amongst peoples who have never been reached before the 
very forms of their language often forbid this; e.g. In the Yoruba 
scriptures the best possible approximation is a word pronounced Jay- 
soosee; in the Otomi it is pronounced Hayzoo; in the Curacoa, Hezoes 
(pronounced Hayzoes). 


(b) Among Muslims, however, the case is different in that they 
already know about the person of Jesus and have their own special 
form for His name. 

What then should be the attitude of the missionary to Muslims, 
continues Loewenthal. Should he ignore all common ground and, in 
particular, reject this name ‘ISA, as some in India seem prepared to 
do, introducing to Muslims an entirely new personage by the name of 
Yusad, of whom neither they, nor their fathers, have heard before? 
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He then summarizes under two main heads, the objections of the | 
missionaries of his day to the use of "ISA, and seeks to dispose of first 
them by reasoned argument. and 

1. That the "ISA of the Muslims is not the Jesus whom we adore: Lon 
that they believe of Him many miracles which are not recorded in thot 
scripture, and that they have removed the two great pillars of the Esa 
Christian system by denying His death and His divinity. the 

To which Loewenthal replies, in substance, as follows: | 

(a) Were we to be able to effect a change in this name throughout that 
the Muslim world, both in the minds of the people and in their literature, tern 
we should not thereby alter those doctrines of theirs to which we take wit 
exception. prey 

a (b) But it is not merely concerning the person and work of Christ Het 

that Muslims are in grievous error; such terms as sin, righteousness, whi 

— justice, mercy, heaven, hell, forgiveness, faith, prayer,—all these convey hows 

“a «4 to them ideas at variance with Christian teaching. It is not within the the 

— range of practical politics to discard these terms, on the contrary we atte 
take them and by them try to teach the pure truth. The use of the name 

for God is a case in point. We keep the name we find in use but seek disc 

to change the Muslim's ideas as to its content. the 

2. But the principal objection against the use of "ISA seems to be the 
that it is not the name given to Him by the angel, as recorded in the ans 
Gospel of Matthew. To quote Loewenthal’s own words: “The allegation pro 
is, that the original name has been corrupted; some say, by accident, lelis 
others, designedly, though some of the latter again ascribe the ‘cor- 

, ruption’ to the malignity of the Jews, whilst others say that Muhammad esti 
r purposely changed the collocation of the letters of the name, in order nur 
a to obscure its signification”. pro 
Pe The writer then proceeds to show in detail that such an allegation wal 
rests upon a variety of misapprehensions. Here we can only touch on mu. 
he these briefly and without employing the Greek and Hebrew characters | as! 
Pil used by him in support of his arguments. or 
vas (a) He asks: What is the original form of the name to which such ly 
os would turn? Presumably it is a Greek word in a Greek gospel which may a | 
nF be transliterated thus: Jesous. But, beyond question, this form is only . 
; the Greek equivalent (or if you will corruption!) for an original Hebrew 
form, which transliterated would be Yehoshua, and this in the latest Ch 
books of the O.T. takes the corrupted(!) form of Yeshua. Before this of 
Yeshua passed into the Greek form Jesous still further modifications had 
to take place. out 

Nor is that all. The Greek form Jesous in the Gospel has, in itself. the 

no meaning whatsoever, whereas Yehoshua means ‘God his Saviour”, 
a meaning which would not be applicable to the interpretation of the ha: 
angel. As for the abridged form Yeshua, it has no meaning in the known , wa 
grammar of the Hebrew language. The most probable account of the | sul 
matter is, that Yeshua, being in sound very much like another Hebrew mu 
word meaning “salvation” it was given that meaning. ev 
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(b) The idea that the form ‘Isa is due to Jewish malignity was 
first broached by Maracci, the Roman Catholic editor of the Quran, 
and it was repeated by Professor E. Henderson, in a letter to the 
London Religious Tract Society, dated 26th April, 1843. Maracci 
thought the Jews had endeavoured to assimilate the name to that of 
Esau. This is wrong for the Jews consider it a sin to write or pronounce 
the name Jesus, and habitually speak of Him as “the Crucified One”. 


(c) But the most prevalent opinion among certain missionaries is 
that Muhammad himself altered the position of the radicals, making the 
terminal guttural (in the Hebrew) take the initial place (in the Arabic), 
with a view to depriving the name of its significance. This is 
preposterous. We have already seen that the Greek form has, in itself, 
no meaning and acquires what it has through association with the 
Hebrew. But “if Muhammad had wished to give our Saviour a name 
which should not have the meaning of saviour or salvation, or should 
have no meaning at all in Arabic, he need have done nothing but transfer 
the supposed Hebrew letters into Arabic (as our missionaries are 
attempting to do) and he would have succeeded to perfection”! 

Loewenthal then goes on to make his own contribution to the 
discussion. The peculiar form ‘Isa, he maintains, is due to a law of 
the Muhammadan, or perhaps more properly the Oriental mind. Witness 
the symmetry, proportion, and parallelism, in Muslim architecture, line 
answering to line, minaret to minaret etc. The same principle has 
produced in oriental literature a style quite sui generis, with its paral- 
lelisms, paranomasia, rhythmic cadences, assonance and jingle. 

“A consideration of these peculiarities will put us in a position to 
estimate aright certain changes of names in the Quran sufficiently 
numerous to enable us to recognize the law by which they have been 
produced. Jt is none other than this, that names connected in some 
way, either historically cognate, or brought together in the sacred record, 
must rhyme together. This law will leave one name usually unaltered, 
as far as possible, and so slightly modify the other as to produce a rhyme, 
or at least an assonance. Thus Habil (Abel) is left unchanged but Kain 
is changed into Kabil. Aaron becomes, close enough, Harun, but Korah, 
to rhyme with it, is changed into Karun”. So we have pairs of names, 
Harut, Marut; Jalut—Talut, etc. 

What more natural, then, than that the name of the prophet of the 
Christians should be made to form an assonance with that of the prophet 
of the Jews: "Isa—Musa? 

It were futile, he goes on, for the missionary to attempt to crowd 
out the name ‘Isa. Apart from the fact that it is embedded in the Quran, 
there are vast literatures in which the name occurs thousands of times. 

Besides (and surely this is truly and beautifully put!), “Our Lord 
has accepted all the conditions of our common humanity; not only 
was He hungry, thirsty, weary, grieved, afflicted and smitten, but He 
submits also to have His earthly name undergo all the changes and 
mutilations to which everything earthly is subject. To the Christian of 
every nation and every tongue, His name is sweet and euphonious, 
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not intrinsically, but on account of all the blessings of which it is the 
emblem and the earnest”. 

The contention of the opposite party, of course, was that Yusua 
should be used. The objections to this have been stated, but Loewenthal 
concludes with yet another, which is still full of force! The oriental 
mind is the oriental mind still; and, in particular, the Muhammadan 
mind has been formed with the assonances of the Quran and the 
regularities of the Arabic language. The same causes which produced 
the name ‘Isa from whatever the original form may have been, will 
now produce ‘Isa even out of Yusua or any other missionary invention! 

The conclusion to be drawn from all of which is clearly this—that 
we should gratefully receive, and without hesitation use the name for 
Jesus which Muslims offer us and fill it, for their sakes, with a new 
content, until they too share with the disciples of Jesus everywhere the 
same rich experience and can sing: 


How sweet the name of ‘Isa sounds 

In a believer's ear! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 


Who Are We? 
W. R. Hutton 


(In many New Testament contexts it is impossible to decide from the 
Greek whether first personal pronouns are inclusive or exclusive. English 
versions conceal this difficulty, but in many languages the pronominal 
system requires a decision. In dealing with the problem, Dr Hutton 
shows what important theological and exegetical issues are raised.) 


Sometime ago I asked a friend if he knew what “we” means. He said, 
I think so. I replied that I wished I did and that one who could give a 
definite answer in many places in the Bible would be a great benefactor 
of the translator at least. It is not necessary to discuss the editorial “we” 
further than to say that if there is one it had probably better be trans- 
lated by “I” rather than by “we’’, as people without a literature would 
without much doubt think of a plural as a real plural. 

But in some languages such as Mikir into which I have translated 
the Bible it is necessary to distinguish between an inclusive “we” and 
an exclusive ‘“we’’. The inclusive ‘we’ takes in the person or persons 
addressed and perhaps people in general while the exclusive “we” 
includes only the speaker and those associated with him. In many places 
the meaning is clear and there is no need for mistakes but I find that I 
have slipped in places. There is need for most careful watching at all 
times. But in some places the intention of the author is not plain and 
commentators are divided. In such places the most careful thought needs 
to be given and it is hardly safe to follow one commentator no matter 
how good he may be on the whole. 
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A further complication comes in Mikir and I suppose there are other 
languages with the same sort of distinction, viz. there are two terms for 
the exclusive “we”. One is used to persons standing in a certain racial 
or family group and the other to those outside this group and when the 
relationship is decided on or known then the corresponding “we’’, “our” 
or “us” must be used and that also determines the form of the “you” or 
“your” to be used. In the New Testament this becomes of importance 
when the group written to is in doubt and one must decide whether he 
is to consider them as Jews or Gentiles. If this concern is carried out 
strictly in the Old Testament it becomes a very considerable task for 
there are twelve tribes and to which tribe did a man or woman belong 
and were the persons addressed of the same tribe or a different tribe or 
of none of the tribes? Now and then a problem of interpretation comes 
up as in Isaiah 45:14. Is the “you” Israel or Cyrus? If Israel then 
“nang” must be used, if Cyrus then “nangli”. Consideration of such 
points often takes up considerable time in translation. 

In many places whether the inclusive or exclusive ‘we’, “our” or “us” 
is used is of no theological but only of exegetical interest. For instance 
in Mark 9 : 5, “Let us build’. Whom does “us” include, only the disciples 
as we probably have taken for granted or may it include Jesus? In Mikir 
we must decide. The point cannot be evaded. But Greek Grammar seems 
to demand the inclusive pronoun. In Matthew 17:4 likewise, was it 
good also for Jesus to be there or only for the disciples? And in Matthew 
11:3, “Must we look’’ does John mean only himself and his disciples 
or the people in general or does he also include Jesus? The latter seems 
almost inevitable. Points such as these are seldom raised by commen- 
tators. Thus in Matthew 15:33 we are also on our own as to the 
reference of “we” in the question, “Where are we to get bread enough” 
(R.S.V.). My translation has used the exclusive ‘we’ and Jesus is left 
out. But it seems to me now that I was wrong and that when we compare 
the question in Mark 8: 4, “From whence can a man satisfy these men 
with bread (R.S.V.)?” we have a plain case for making the “we” of 
Matthew inclusive. The disciples had no thought of Jesus getting bread 
either. 

In Acts 1:17 it is easy to make “we” refer to the whole group of 
Christians but without much doubt the “we” includes only the Apostles 
and so is exclusive as also in 1:21. In Acts 11:15 does Peter include 
the whole body of Christians whom he is addressing as those upon 
whom the Holy Spirit fell at the beginning, or only those who were 
present in the upper room? If only those in the upper room then it should 
be “we” exclusive as many had been added to the Jerusalem church after 
Pentecost. But some might argue for a corporate experience of the church 
and then the inclusive “we would have to be used. 

We have exactly the same sort of question to answer in Luke | : 1-4. 
Who is meant by “us” in verses 1 and 2? The Christian group is probably 
the correct answer but that does not solve our problem for we need to 
know whether Theophilus was a Christian or not. Plummer in I.C.C., 
Moffatt in Hasting’s Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, the articles 
in Hasting's Dictionary of the Bible, the New Standard Bible Dictionary 
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and the Westminster Dictionary all take it that he was a Christian but 
in the Beginnings of Christianity by Jackson and Lake we are told that 
we know nothing of him and that he was probably a non-Christian. 
Findlay in his “Acts of the Apostles” favours the idea that he was not 
a Christian because the early Christians did not use complimentary 
titles of each other as Luke uses of him in his Gospel. The use of such 
a title was not compulsory and its omission in Acts indicates nothing. 
So it is very possible we should use the exclusive “us” in our translation, 

And so too, in John 21 : 24 “we know”. Whom does “we” include? 
In 1 John 3:3, 14; 5:15, 19, 20 it surely includes the whole Christian 
community, the writers and the readers. But in John 3: 11 while it might 
include the ones who believe on Jesus it could not include the one spoken 
to, so an exclusive “we’’ has to be used. John 20:31 shows the author 
trying to convince others, so in 21 : 24 whether the author includes with 
himself only the Apostolic group or the Christian group we must still 
use an exclusive “we’’. The ones written to are not included. 

In the same way we must take a decision as to who is included in the 
“our” of 1 Corinthians 9:10. The authors in the I.C.C. favour all 
Christians but I prefer the opposite view presented by Rev. Findlay in 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament, that those who work are entitled to 
remuneration which could not be true of each Christian and so I have 
used the exclusive pronoun. 

Again in Acts 7:40 it is very easy to suppose the petitioners are 
using an exclusive “us” in asking to have gods made for them but as one 
stops to think, this ‘‘us’’ must include Aaron also in all three of its uses. 
Otherwise Aaron would be left behind when the Israelites moved on 
with the newly made gods. But the final “we” is exclusive referring only 
to the people and not to Aaron. In Acts 16:21, “us Romans” must be 
inclusive of both the magistrates addressed and the owners of the slave 
girl. 

In Acts 6:3 a matter of church government comes up. R.S.V. has 
“whom we may appoint to this duty’. Dees the “we” include those who 
do the picking in the first place as well as the Apostles? It is very likely 
the answers here will diverge along the lines of church polity and 
Baptists give one answer and Church of England folk another. It would 
be convenient not to have to take sides in a translation but for those of 
us who have an inclusive and an exclusive “we"’ a decision has to be 
made. 

In Romans 3: 8 (using A.V. as it is more nearly the way it must be 
said in Mikir), the first two must be “we exclusive but the “us” must 
be inclusive as the person addressed as well as the speaker must be 
included. In such places it is easy to slip. 

In 1 Corinthians 2:6 Paul changes from his use of “I” to “we” and 
must be thinking of other evangelists and including them with himself 
but not including the church as a whole. The main point for the translator 
here if he has a language like Mikir is to consider whether the group 
addressed is ethnically the same as the speakers. They would seem to 
have been mainly Greek and so Paul had he been talking Mikir would 
likely have used the exclusive “we” that would show this. 
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In 1 Corinthians 2: 10-13 the problem is to determine where the 
exclusive ““we" begins, whether with verse 12 or verse 13 or even with 
verse 10. But as Paul would hardly imply that the Corinthians did not 
love God as is said of persons in verse 9 it is likely that the “us” of 
verse 10 is inclusive but in spite of the I.C.C. it seems to me doubtful 
that verse 12 should be read as inclusive of those addressed. Paul has 
been arguing strenuously for the inspiration of himself and his assistants 
or fellow preachers and here God has graciously revealed more to them 
than to others and they are thus able to be teachers as verse 13 says. 
But what was at one time a gift still received only by special persons 
might at any time be a gift to anyone who fulfilled the conditions for 
reception and Paul is trying as we find in chapter 3 to get them to this 


stage. 

Tine with this goes a similar passage in 2 Corinthians 4 : 17-5 : 9. 
Some would refer the “we of verse 18 to all Christians as Bernard in 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament, and Plummer in the I.C.C., the “we” of 
5:1-9 to all Christians. But it seems better to me to take them all as 
exclusive, referring the “we''s, the “our’’s and the “us’’s to Paul and his 
fellow evangelists. But that does not mean that what Paul finds true for 
himself is not true for others also, but he is stating his and their own 
personal troubles and sources of confidence. Then in verse 10 the “we” 
becomes undoubtedly inclusive of all. My own feeling is that if Paul 
was intending to include all in the groaning and the desire to be released 
from life he was probably overdoing it. Most of us wish to live, not least 
perhaps the Greeks. 

We may put | Thessalonians 2 : 2, 3: 9 and 2 Thessalonians 1 : 11-12 
in this same group and use the exclusive “we” or “our” in making Paul 
speak of “our God", viz. as the I.C.C. says, the God of Paul and his 
companions as over against the god or gods of the Philippians. But this 
does not mean that the Thessalonicans who read the letter could not say 
with him, “Yes and our God too”. While there may be some question 
here as to which “we” to use, in 1 Thessalonians 2 : 3-4 we can be 
certain of the need for the inclusive pronouns “we” and “our” for we 
have the prophecy in Acts 14:22 to guide us. Similarly by making a 
comparison of Colossians 1 : 29 with 1 Timothy 4: 10 it is possible to be 
certain that an exclusive “we” referring to Paul and his fellow labourers 
is correct in the latter. 

This question of whether the pronouns should be inclusive or exclusive 
is acute in John 1:14; 1 John 1: 1-4; 4:14. Professor Dodd in the 
Moffatt Commentary on the Johannine Epistles argues strenuously for an 
inclusive form and B. Easton Scott in the Abingdon Commentary agrees 
for 1 John 1:3, “Our fellowship is with God”. But by far the larger 
number including Dr Howard in the Interpreter’s Bible for John favour 
an exclusive pronoun limiting the persons included to an Apostolic group 
who had had special privileges for knowing Jesus and who as a result 
were in communion with God in a way that those written to were not. 
And that is why the author is writing to them. In 1 John 4: 14 Professor 
Dodd sees a difficulty in changing suddenly from the inclusive pronouns 
that have been used to one that is exclusive, but we who use these terms 
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right along feel no such difficulty and the word used for seeing seems to 
favour actual seeing. This would limit the extent of ‘we’ and necessitate 
an exclusive pronoun. 

There are a number of places where we have in Greek the article 
with brother, 1 Corinthians 1 : 1; 16: 12; 2 Corinthians 1 : 1; Ephesians 
6 : 21; Colossians 1 : 1; 4: 7. In 1 Corinthians 1 : 1 how shall we translate 
the article with Sosthenes? The A.V., R.S.V., Goodspeed, Weymouth 
and the Twentieth Century render, “our brother”. Moffatt and Verkuy| 
render it simply “brother Sosthenes” and Lattey and Basic English have, 
“the brother Sosthenes”. But Moffatt in 1 Corinthians 16:12 has “our 
brother Sosthenes’”’. If we choose to render by “our” should it be inclusive 
indicating that Sosthenes is well known to the folk in Corinth as the 
author in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary thinks possible or should it be 
exclusive indicating merely that Sosthenes is known to Paul and those 
with him? The I.C.C. renders it “Sosthenes whom you knew” which of 
course says categorically that Paul and those with him and the ones to 
whom he wrote knew Sosthenes. But if one takes the word as meaning 
“associate, helper’’ as given in Grimm-Thayer’s Greek Lexicon then the 
Corinthians are excluded whether they knew Sosthenes or not and an 
exclusive “our” is needed. One has good authority for several views. 
The same difficulty comes in 2 Corinthians 8 : 22, 23. 

In Ephesians 2:3 with “we" occurring twice and “our” once we 
have what the R.S.V. has made into an inclusive “we” and “our”. But 
this rendering depends on the omitting of the Greek “kai”. The 20th 
Century, Goodspeed, and Verkuy] translations and Dr C. H. Dodd in 
the Abingdon Bible Commentary agree in the omission but it seems to 
me that the authors of the I.C.C., the Expositor’s Greek Testament and 
Moffatt Commentaries have the best of the argument and by translating 
“kai” by “also” instead of omitting it, the Jews are definitely indicated 
as in the translations by Weymouth, Moffatt, Confraternity, Lattey and 
Knox. So that we need an exclusive “we” and “our” that includes Paul 
and his fellow Jews but not the Gentiles who have already been 
mentioned in verse 2. But in Romans 4:1, 17 and 1 Corinthians 10:1 
it seems to me the inclusive “we” or “our” should be used as all are the 
children of Abraham from the time they believe on Christ. 

The case is very much the same in Ephesians 1 : 11-12 where it seems 
there is again a contrast between Jews and Gentiles. Here also we have 
good authorities on either side. For the inclusive pronoun, the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament and Professor Dodd in the Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. On the other side standing for the exclusive use we have the 
1.C.C. and Moffatt Commentaries. If the translator is pressed for time 
he can make a quick choice and perhaps be right. If he has plenty of 
time he may study it over and still be wrong! 

This study should have made it plain that there are many places 
where either an inclusive or exclusive first person pronoun may be right 
but that there are many others where one or the other seems definitely 
so. In any case the pronouns need the most careful watching if one is not 
to make slips in a language where exclusive and inclusive forms are used. 
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Suki Translation 
L. and E. Twyman 


The Suki language is spoken by a small tribe known as the Sukis 
living round the Lake of the same name in the Western Division of 
Papua. Only two decades have passed since this tribe was the terror 
of its neighbours because of its successful head-hunting raids. The 
nomadic background and prowess as huntsmen has affected the language. 
Until recently outside influence was negligible, although some knowledge 
of the trade language known as Police Motu was held by the men. 
Words abound for all types of bush life, but anything in the nature 
of love, grace, worship, and other such abstract qualities is difficult 
to translate. Although two not far distant neighbours made small images 
of men, birds and animals for use in worship, no such practice is known 
amongst the Sukis. 

Work on the Suki language was commenced in September 1945. 
A few months had been spent with the people prior to the withdrawal 
of missionaries from the area in 1942. Because of approaching furlough, 
and the fact that a good number of men had learned to read, an early 
attempt was made to translate Mark’s Gospel. This was, of course, 
difficult, especially as in many places we had no way of checking 
accuracy of results. For checking purposes several copies were typed 
and read with a small group of men. As is usual with those who read 
slowly, comprehension was poor. Some found it hard to know what 
was required, and quite some time was spent in further explanations. 
Probably the same end would have been gained had the men sat in 
on the original sessions when the draft was made using two men. 
However, Mark was completed and filled a great need whilst we 
were away. 

After furlough it became necessary for us to relieve at the Bible 
Training School in a different language group; thus an interval of over 
two years elapsed before we returned to take up our work at Suki. 
In the meantime two of our Suki men have spent time at the Bible 
Training School in the other language area. One of these gained a 
very good working knowledge of that language, and as this language 
was already known to us we thought this would be a great advantage 
for future translations. This, however, has not proved to be the case. 
Although the two languages are not widely separated in distance, in 
morphological construction and idiomatic expression they are poles apart. 
We have had to be most careful in referring directly to translations 
from the Gogodala language as a literal translation of their idiom, etc. 
sounds awkward in Suki. However, being able to read the passage in 
another language for himself has been of value to our helper. We have 
used one man for most of the work. He has not only a naturally quick 
intelligence, but has also experienced that which we are translating. 

In August of last year Acts was begun. Pressure of other work 
made a concentrated effort difficult, but at the time it seemed as much 
as our helper could stand. He has gradually become more accustomed 
to the concentration, and is now able to do several short sessions a day. 
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Since the completion of Acts we have been working on several small 
books. As we are working in a district where the people are primitive 
and have no other education except that which we give, we have found 
that the literal translations are difficult for new readers. So instead of 
making a literal translation of any one book of the Old Testament we 
have done two small books of Old Testament stories in direct narrative 
style. With quite a number being added to the church a book containing 
short articles on Baptism, Communion, Church Government etc. with 
appropriate translations of scriptural passages has been written. It is, 
however, our plan to make a translation of John’s Gospel in the near 
future. Material for school reading, etc. has to be done in the meantime. 

Suki has several interesting features. One of these which seems 
fairly unusual amongst primitive languages is the use of the word 
“heart” to express emotional experiences. 


Biaekraru heart 

to love biaek watmauwa lit. send heat to heart 

to forgive biaek eisaemauwa make heart soft 

to be agitated biaekraru umiaesaeraeri heart dances 

hard hearted _ biaekraru keikrubiae hard heart 

(unfeeling) 

grace, mercy _ biaekwatru inae hot heart way 
forgiveness biaek eisae inae soft heart way (not now 
(a state of not used for forgiveness) 
retaliating) 

repentance biaekwatrudap gjaeraesae turn with sorrow 


Suki is a very adaptable language in the formation of verbs from 
adjectives. The verb wa(mu), (wamnatu), to send, is added to the 
stem of the adjective. The verb wa(mu) also takes the place of verb 
“to be’ in certain circumstances. 
cold neikru 

make cold neikru waru future: neikru wataeru, it will become cold 
fright maga 

make frightened magawaru 
strong reiraeru 


make strong reiraer waru 
etc. with few exceptions. 


Another interesting feature is the manner in which adjectives are 
placed with their nouns. Most adjectives have comparative and superlative 
forms so this makes the system more complicated. 

This maemti 
this man maem darti (man daru) 
this woman maem atuti (woman atu) 
this child maem aeniti (child aeni) 
this house maem gagti (house gagu) 
(Final word vowel frequently lost when suffix added) 
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Negativisers and Pluralisers 
Two other features of the grammar are the number of negativisers 
and comparative lack of pluralisers. 
Negativisers 
1. na first order adjectival negativiser. Used to form opposites. 


maga frightened 
magana frightened not, therefore the word for bold 


tu knowing 
tuna knowing not, therefore ignorant. 


also used with other emphatic endings to form a sarcastic expression. 
dae tunabiae darditumka 


you knowing not very men are You don’t know a thing! 
dae reiraernabiae giaeditumka 
you strong not very boys are You're only weaklings! 


2. Namu Used with adjectives for emphatic not. 


sidaedae namu small not very big! 
sidaedae zuagi namu_ small girl not quite big! 


3. Naita Used as a question expects answer no. 
Azimu naita sago not? 


The answer is nai, or with emphatic ending naitka — 
2nd and 3rd person 
singular and plural. 
or uaitma 
lst person 
singular and plural. 


4. nait A verbal negativiser. Causes verb endings to change. 
rugaeru come 
u nait rugaernati he came not 
u nait rugaerumu he is not coming 


5. nakap, nakapat. A conditional negativiser. 
ae rugaernakap irubu, nae atar nakapat irataru. 
you coming not living in, I giving not will live. 
This is a conditional clause: 
Ae nan nakap irubu, ae urasae nakapat irataeru. 
_ You if not (or in) eating living, you will not grow living. 
(If you don’t eat, you won't grow) 


Pluralisers 
1. Ordinary nouns in the nominative have plurals formed by infixal 
reduplication of final syllable with vocalic harmony with preceding 
vowel. Few of these. 
zuagi bigu aeni 
zuagagi biribu aenaeni 
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However, when the noun is used in Possessive it then has a fairly 
regular mode of pluralising. i.e. -rae Ist order 
(-tae 2nd order possessive.) 
jaka—name 
man’s name 
men’s names 
aeni—child 
woman's child 
women’s children 
child's name 
children’s names 


daru—man 

dartae jaka 
daraetae jaka 
atu—woman 
atutae aeni 
ataeraetae aenaeni 
aenitae jaka 
aenaenaetae jaka 


2. Some adjectives take the pluraliser of the noun. 


gasabiae—thin katabiae—long 
gagsaditi—many thin kaktaditi—many long 
dukabiae—short amkari—new 


dudgjaediti~many short amkakiditi~many new 
3. Some plurals can be formed by adding “di” first position. 


dartibae to the man 
dardibae to the men 

dardu with a man 
dardidu with men 

daruku to the man (spoke) 
dardiku to the men m 


Suki Idioms are expressive, but their range does not include many 
of the ideas necessary in translation of Scriptures. In some places it 
has been necessary to “make’’ a word or phrase. 
betray kadapudap tit reigrirua 
deny tuna gi tinae ma giaeraeri 


not wanting turn away from 
not knowing word on top 
saying 


idols (‘made’)igi gurnae paupa false spirit things 


worship ,, igi gurnae paupa jaewaedae false spirit things thinking 
(idol) inae way 

worship God jaewaedae inae God thinking fashion 
(Christian) 


The fruits of the Spirit 


love biaekwatru jaewaesae inae hot hearted thinking way 
joy gamgabwasae inae very good making way 
peace kiwasae inae making mature way, peace 
making 
patience aesmakap itmi jaewaer inae_ slow careful thinking way 
a kindness biaekwatru tikasae inae hot hearted helping way 
a goodness inaegamgabu all good way 
Z faithfulness magva itraenae inae work not forsaking way 
: gentleness gitusaena inae not snatching way 


self control pibku poisae pigadaem inae 
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The Holy Spirit 


In the first place the word used for spirit had to be chosen from 
the two existing words. 


1. gurnae the name given to spirits of dead people. These come about 

molesting relatives and enemies and are always held in fear. 
2. ugugru the name given to the spirit of a man while he is living. 

The term is also used for shadow or reflection. 

Because the gurnae could not be called good the second name urugru 
was chosen. 
Holy This has caused no little difficulty. However, Suki is not entirely 
without possibilities in this direction. When we heard some of the 
Christians praying for each other using a word which means something 
between different, and careful, we immediately thought of its possibilities. 
It denotes something very special, good and different. Jtim. 

So a church is an itim gagu. 

The Holy Spirit is Godtae Itim Ugugru. 

We would not like to say that this word means the exact equivalent 
of our word “Holy”, but it has been accepted and used by the native 
Christians in such contexts that make us think it is quite a good substitute. 


a person can live itmi iru “goodly or carefully” 
a thing can be carried specially carefully itmi gwari 
do something carefully and well itmi unumu 


One very encouraging feature of this usage is the manner in which 
the Christians have taken up this term for the Holy Spirit. Even the 
word “‘itim’’ and its compounds seems to be gaining in area and depth. 
It is most heartening to hear phrases from translations of Scripture and 
hymns being used in preaching and prayers. 


Real Evaluation 


To get a valid judgment of a translation one can rarely depend upon 
the responses to direct questioning. Politeness usually dictates that kind 
people will praise the translation regardless of some of its glaring errors. 
How then can we tell whether a translation is good or bad? The answer 
is often to be found in those unconscious comments made by readers who 
speak without realizing that their words are being overheard. 

In one instance the missionary had taken great pains to explain to 
the people that his translation was God's Word. That is to say, it was 
God speaking to them. A puzzled believer turned to his friends and said, 
“Apparently then God never took the time to learn our language 
correctly”. 

In another instance a young woman sat reading the Gospel of Mark 
with rapt attention. Every expression on her face seemed to be reflecting 
the anguish and pathos, beauty and compassion of the words and life of 
Jesus. At last she exclaimed, “Why, it is just as though I could see Jesus!” 
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